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News of Grain Quality, U.S.-EC Oilseed Dispute, and 
Ag Performance in the CEE's and FSU 



With harvest in the Northern 
Hemisphere mosily complete, 
several U.S. crops are ex* 
peeled to post records or near-records in 
output and yields. A reconJ-iarge U.S. 
com crop — 25 percent higher than in 
199 1/92 — is expected to boost world 
coarse giain output, despite declines in 
several countries. U.S. wheat output in 
1992 is also up — 24 percent over 199rs 
reduced level The U.S.advancc» com- 
bined with a bigger crop in die former 
Soviet Union, would raise world wheat 
output to more than 553 million ions, 
offseuing production declines in Canada, 
Argentina, and Europe. 

Strong demand for protein meals in sev- 
eral Asian countries, along with tighten- 
ing global supplies of other oilseeds, is 
expected to stimulate soybean demand. 
Prospects arc favorable for an increased 
U.S. share of oilseed product exports, 
particularly with short supplies in South 
America until harvest in early 1993. 

Meanwhile, agreement was reached to 
seule a U.S.-EC trade dispute over oil- 
seeds that simmered over 5 years and 
healed up in recent months. The dispute 
centered on EC subsidies to oilseed pro- 
ducers, at prices well above world mar- 
ket levels. The subsidies have provided 
a generous incentive to increase EC oil- 
seed output, displacing imports of oil- 
seeds from the U.S. and other oilseed- 
exporting countries. 

On November 5, the U.S. had announced 
it would withdraw trade concessions by 
assessing prohibitive duties of 200 per- 
cent on about $300 million in goods im- 
ported from the EC unless the oilseeds 
dispute were resolved by December 5. 
The 30-day grace period allowed time for 
further negotiations. Bulif implemented, 
retaliatory tariffs would have been placed 
on U.S. imports of white wine, rapeseed 
oil, and wheat gluten from the EC. 

In fiercely competitive global grain mar- 
kets, how important is quality in competi- 
tiveness and market share? U.S. grades 




and standards defining grain quality for 
export were initiated over 75 years ago. 
Concerns have arisen that changes in 
grades and standards do not address char- 
acteristics needed for new products. 

Critics of the current system of grades 
and standards argue that U.S. competi- 
tiveness could be compromised if quality 
concerns of foreign customers are not ad- 
dressed, Othcn point out that the U.S. 
system of grades and standards is only 
one of many levels of quality control in 
die US. grain sector, and that changes in 
grades and standards alone are not hkely 
to ensure quality competitiveness. 

While quality is a key concern in some 
markets, grain quantity — and restoring 
market balance — are pressing issues in 
die republics of the former Soviet Union 
(FSU) and the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE). Three years have 
elapsed since political upheaval shook 
die CEE's, and in diat time they have 
liberalized prices of most farm commodi- 
ties, passed land reform legislation, and 
democratized political processes. 



With few exceptions^ CEE economies 
are beginning to show signs of improve- 
ment — inflation is slowing, and gross 
domestic product (GDP) is expected to 
begin growing again in the near term. 
But in 1992, with plantings of many 
crops reduced due to surplus production 
in 199 1 and confusion over land owner- 
ship, drought slashed agricultural output 
of the GEE'S even further. 

The drought affected several grain pro- 
ducing countries in northern Europe, in- 
cluding the Baltic states of the FSU. But 
overall, grain output rebounded signifi- 
cantly from 199 Ts reduced level. 
USDA's November projection calls for a 
20-percent increase in FSU grain output, 
at just under 183 million tons- 

With higher grain output, total 1992/J3 
FSU- 15 grain imports are estimated 
down from last year. As of November 
10, USDA projects FSU grain imports 
for 1992/93 (July-June) of 31 million 
tons, down from almost 42 million. The 
decline in grain imports also reflects in- 
creased state procurement and difficulties 
with debt servicing primarily because of 
hard currency earnings constraints. 

The U.S. economy continued to be slug- 
gish in the third quarter although third- 
quarter real GDP grew between 2.5 and 3 
percent at an annual rate, led by a nearly 
3,5-percent rise in consumer spending. 
The rise in consumer spending was a wel- 
come sign that private spending might be 
reviving, but other indicators suggested 
that the momentum might not be sus- 
tained. Business investment spending 
was essentially unchanged in the third 
quarter, reflecting a general unwilling- 
ness to increase capital spending without 
a signal of strong future demand. 

On the bright side for U.S. consumers 
and agriculture is the outlook for energy 
prices. The latest Department of Energy 
(DOE) shcm-term energy outlook fore- 
sees only modest increases in consumer 
energy prices. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



Domestic Outlook- 
November Projections 
For 1992/93 

y/iih harvest in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere mostly complete, several US, 
Crops are expected to post records or 
near-records in omput and yields. A 
record-large US, corn crop is expected 
-^5 percent higher than I991/92-^and 
corn use is also expected record high. 
And gains in U.S. corn production are 
driving worldcoarse grain output 
higher, despite declines in several for- 
eign countries. 

U.S. wheat ouipui in 1992 is also up— 24 
percent higher than 1991* s reduced 
level. The increased U.S. wheat produc- 
tion, combined with a bigger crop in the 
former Soviet Union, is projected to 
boost world output to more than 553 mil- 
lion tons, and to offset production de- 
clines in Canada, Argentina, and Europe. 

Gains in output of most major crops will 
not be mirrored in trade. A sharp rise in 
feedwheat available Jrom Canada will 
limit growth in U,S, corn exports, and 
wheat exports are precast down slightly 
due to large competing supplies. Cotton 



trade is also forecast down, in spite of 

lower production— growth continues to 
be limited by weak world demand (tnd 
keen foreign competition. US, cotton 
exports could decline iO percent in 
1992/93. 

Corn Use 
To Set Record 

• With disappearance up nearly 5 per- 
cent from last year, 1992/93 com 
use to set a new reconl. Feed and le- 
sidual use up more than 6 percent, 
buoyed by lai^e supplies, lower 
prices, and expanded livestock pro- 
duction, Food> seed, and industrial 
use and exports up, too. 

• The com crop expected record high, 
with forecast output up 25 percent 



from 1991 , and 4 percent above 
October's forecast This would be 
the largest U.S. com crop ever, over- 
shadowing the 1985 record by about 
450 millicKi bushels. 

Forecast yield of 129.3 bushels per 
acre would top the record set in 
1987, by 9.5 bushels. The Novem- 
ber forecast up 5.5 bushels from 
October, with record-high ear counts 
reported in most Slates. Grain 
weights per ear near normal. 
Twenty*one of 4 1 reporting states 
expected to tie or break their yield 
records. 

Com harvest far behind schedule. 
By November 15, 59 percent of the 
crop harvested^ well behind the 
5-year average of 95 percent The 
reason: many farmers waiting for 



U.S. Field Crops— Market Outlook at a Glance 
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Highest Corn Producing States Slated To Reach Record Yields 
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ihc high-fnoisiurc crop lo "dry 
down," while persistent rainfall — 
prolonging drying time — has caused 
further delays. 

* Com ending stocks to nearly double 
from the carryin level, and the 
stocks-to-use ratio — at 26 percent — 
at the highest level since 1988. 
Prices expected in the $ 1 .85-$2. 1 5 
range, below last year's $2.37. 

Record Yields for 
All Feed Grains 

* Forecast sorghum yield of 71 .2 bush- 
els per acre to surpass previous mark 
of 694 SCI in 1987. Ten of 18 report- 
ing states tie or break their records. 

* Forecast barley yield of 624 bushels 
lo shatter record set 10 years ago in 
1982. by more than 5 bushels per 
acre. And the expected oat yield* at 
65.6 bushels per acre, is 2 bushels 
above the record set in 1985. 



Twelve barley states and 14 oat 
states projected to realize record 

yields. 

* The last time all four feed grains reg- 
istered record yields was in 1965. 

Soybean Crush 
Highest on Record 

* Total soybean use in 1992/93 to rise 
nearly 3 percent from last year, and 
expected just 2 million bushels short 
of the 1982 record. Crush expected 
record high as domestic meal de- 
mand remains strong. Exports also 
up, due in part lo reduced rapeseed 
production in the EC and Canada, 

* Strong demand helping offset the 
pressure of this year's large crop. 
ProduClion up more than 9 percent 
from last year, and the highest since 
1982. This would be the third- 
largest crop on record. 



* Forecast yield of 37.3 bushels per 
acre up 1 bushel from October's 
forecast and up 3. 1 bushels from the 
1991 record. Record pod count and 
slightly above-average pod weights 
being reported. 

* Soybean development rebounded in 
the Com BcU following the eool 
summer. Asof November 15, har- 
vest91 percent complete nation- 
wide, slightly behind the 5-ycar 
av^age of 94 percent 

* Ending stocks in 1992/93 projected 
26 percent above canyin, and the 
stocks-to-use ratio would be the 
highestsincc 1990/91, Season- 
average price expected in the $5- 
S5.40 range, down from 199l/92's 
$5.60. 

Total Wheat Use 
Up Slightly 

* Total wheat use expected up about 2 
percent in 1992/93, Domestic use lo 
be third highest on record, the result 
of higher domestic flour use and csii* 
mated first-quancr feed and residual 
use higher than expected. But ex- 
ports down slightly due lo large com- 
peting supplies, 

* Output in 1992 up 24 percent from 
199rs reduced level, and supplies 
up 3 percent Rise in output due lo a 
near-necord U.S. averse yield— just 
one-tenth of a bushel short of the 
1990 record— and an 8'pereent rise 
in harvested area. 

* Ending slocks to exceed the carryin 
level by about 50 million bushels. 
Season-average price in the $3.10- 
$3.30 range, up from l991/92's $3. 

* Much attention focused on 1993 
crop prospects. Asof November 15, 
86 percent of the winter wheat crop 
emerged, 3 points behind average. 
Soil moisture in the Great Plains is 
generally better than a year ago, but 
parts of the Pacific Northwest and 
Southern Plains are dry. 
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Rice Use Second 
Highest on Record 

* Total rice use in 1992/93 expected to 
miss ihe record set in 1988/89 by 
just 400,000 cwt. Domestic use Id 
set record, while exports forecast to 
be the highest siice 1989. 

* Supplies also expected up. The 
1992 rice crop is expected to be the 
second highest on record, bringing 
suppltes more than 9 percent above 
last year. 

* Large supplies expected to over- 
shadow \}yo increase in use. Ending 
stocks projected 5.8 million cwt 
above carryin, and the season- 
average price expected in ihe $6. 10- 
$6.60 range would be well below 
1991/92's estimated $753. 

. . , But Cotton Use 
Projected Down 

* Total cotion use in 1992/93 pro- 
jected down 3 percent from last year. 
Although domestic consumption up 

1 percent with strong mill use, ex- 
ports to fall nearly 10 percent due to 
strong foreign competition. 

* With lower acreage, production ex- 
pected down 8 percent from last 
year's near-record level Cool, 
damp weather has been a problem in 
some areas, contributing lo a jst)- 
jected harvested-U)-planted ratio of 
83 percent, down from last year's 92 
percent 

* Use expected down more ihan sup- 
ply, and ending stocks expected 16 
percent above carryin, at 4 J million 
bales. 

* The U.S. average price received by 
farmers for upland cotton through 
mid-October of the 1992 marketing 
year at 52.9 cents per pound, well be- 
low ihc average price in ihe first 
three months of 1991/92—64.7 
cents. 

{Joy ffarwood (202) 219-0840} 



World Market; 
Outlook for 1992/93 

Global Wheat Output Up 

* Increased U.S. wheat output and a 
bigger FSU crop lo boost wcffld out- 
put to 553.1 million tons and offset 
declines in Canada, Argentina, the 
EC, and Eastern Europe. FSU har- 
vest reports indicate a largcr*dian-ex- 
pected crop of 90 million metric 
tons, with the republic of Kazakh- 
stan reporting a reccffd spring wheat 
crop. 

* But lower global wheat consump- 
tion — particularly in the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
where livestock Uquidation has 



dampened demand for feed wheat- 
likely to generate a 7-percent drop in 
world trade to lOl million tons. 

* High carryin stocks in the EC and 
Canada will help maintain ihcir mar- 
ket shares, despite lower prodtction. 
Faced whh strong export competi- 
tion. U.S. exports projected down to 
34.5 million tons, accounting for 34 
percent of world trade. 

US. Drives Gains 

In Coarse Grain Output 

* While wOTld output, estimated at 
837 million tons, will exceed the 
previous high of 1985/86. foreign 
output is down — overall global gain 
driven largely by higher U.S. com 
output. 



Gains In World Grain and Oilseed Production Boost Stocks In 1992 
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* Gains in production are noi matched 
in trade. A sharp rise in the expon 
availability of feed wheat from Can- 
ada expected to dampen the outlook 
for U.S. com cxportSi estimated to 
rise only slightly to 41.S million tons. 

* Mounting carryover stockSi primar- 
ily in the U.S. as production exceeds 
consiimpti(xi, to depress prices. 

* New EEP initiatives for barley, with 
12 countries targeted for 2.54 mil- 
lion tons, suppon U.S. barley expon 
prospects. U.S. expon market share 
forecast to move up marginally to 12 
percent, as reduced foreign supplies 
constrain exports. 

Foreign Cotton 
Production Decreases 

* ... as China's production drops pre- 
cipitously to 21 million bales. Insect 
damage and drought in Shandong, 
Henan, and Hebei provinces — the 
major growing areas — adversely af- 
fected yields. China's S-million- 
bale drop will lower foreign output 
to 87.3 million, a 9-percent decline 
from last year*s record. 

* U.S. export market share still down 
despite lower foreign production. 
Growth continues to be limited by 
weak world demand and continued 
keen foreign competition. 

* World cotton stocks continue bur- 
densome, despite declines in both 
China's and FSU*s production and 
stocks, as global output maintains an 
edge over record consumption. 

Strong Meal Demand 
Raises Export Prospects 

* ... despite strong competition from 
South America, where favorable 
planting conditions boost the outlook 
for soybean production. Favorable 
credit policies in Brazil and high 
returns from last year's harvest 
boost soybean production to 19.8 
million, but not enough to offset 
sharp downward revisions in 
China's estimated oilseed crop. 



Usia's Soy Imports Buoy World Markets 



Growth in soybean product imports 
by East Asian countries has buoyed 
world demand for soybean pioducis 
over a 6- year period, 1986 to 1992. 
US. exports of soybean pnxlucts to 
this region grew 9 percent during this 
period, despite a 10- percent decline in 
total U.S. soybean product trade. 

Higher incomes and growing live- 
stock industries in East and Southeast 
Asia arc stimulating world demand 
for soybean products. Si[)cel986, 
soybean meal consumption in Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and Thai- 
land has iticreascdatarateof 6 
percent This compares with rela- 
tively slow growth of lj6 percent in 
world consumption. 

While Southeast Asia has exhibited 
the strongest growth in consumption, 
the East Asian countries of Japan, 
faiwan, and South Korea conunuc to 
lead the region in imports of both 
beans and meal, with combined im- 
ports in 1992 forecast at 8.1 miillon 
tons (soybean meal equivalent). Total 
Asian imports in 1992 are forecast lo 
account for about 22 percent of world 
trade in soybeans and meal, compared 
with 17 percent In 1986. 




The growth in U.S. exports to Asia 
has not offset declines in U.S. sales to 
the Soviet Union and Central and East- « 
cm Europe, where economic tunnoil 
and consequent Uquidation of live- 
stock herds have dampened impon dc- 
marnl for protein meals. Nor have the 
galas ofTsct the 43-pefcent decline 
since 1986 in soybeans and soybean 
meal lo the EC, where domestic sup- 
pon programs have encouraged pro- 
duction of oilseeds, limiting import 
demand. 

The outlook for U.S. soybean exports 
in 1992^3, however, is favorable. 
Stn>ng demand from Asia for U.S. 
soybeans and soybean meal is pro- 
jected to continue, particularly with 
competition from China dintinished 
by its short soybean crop. Asian dc- 
marnl is complemented by booming 
soybean exports lo the EC, where a 
relatively low dollar at the beginning 
of the marketing year, combined with 
the threat of a U,S.-EC trade war and 
low stocks in South America, stimu- 
lalcd EC imports of soybeans at the 
onset of the markcu'ng year. 
[Nancy Morgan (202) 219-08251 



Asio Is Dominant Growth Market for Soybectt Products 

Percent Of 19B6 Impoas 
130 




' 1987 86 89 

■a 

I btai trade in 1^^^ 50.7 millton metric ton* 
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» Strong demand for protein meals in 
several Asian countries, along with a 
further ti^tening of supphes of 
other oilsecdSi to stimulate demand 
f(V soybeans. Prospects are favor- 
able for increased U,S, share of total 
oilseed product exports, particularly 
with short supplies in South Amer- 
ica until harvest in early 1993, 

» Global and U,S, soybean oil use and 
trade prospects substantially im- 
proved by recent events, A $40" 
million PI.,480 vegetable oil 
allocation for Pakistan, combined 
with setbng aside for 1 year the 
Pressler amendment^which forbade 
food aid sales to that country — will 
reopen a market that 3 years ago ac- 
counted for half of U.S. soybean oil 
export sales. And a significant drop 
in Chinese oilseed production could 
stimulate more demand for imported 
vegetable oils, 

Near-Record 
World Rice Crop 

» . . , with increases in major consum- 
ing countries such as China, India, 
and Indonesia accounting for most 
of the increase, 

• Abundant supplies dampen outlook 
for global trade, with incieasing 
competition for a declining import 
market expected to drive world rice 
prices lower in 1993, Large supplies 
and falling US, prices should help 
maintain U.S. export market share. 

[Nancy Morgan (202) 21 9-0825} 



For further informatioo, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat: Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and Roger 
Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carol 
Whitton, world coUot; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World 
information (202)2 19-0920; domestic 
(202)219-0840. Sa 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Exports of turkeys, broilers, pork, and 
beef continue strong. For all of 1992, 
turkey exports are forecast around 50 
percent above last year, broiler exports 
about 2 2 percent higher, and pork ex- 
ports at apost-WorldWar II high. Beef 
and veal exports could be 23-24 percent 
above a year ago. 

Lower feed costs are leading to im- 
proved returns to producers. Corn 
prices have hovered around $2 per 
bushel, lowering production costs and 
encouraging modest expansion in hog, 
broiler, and turkey output. Beef produc- 
tion is forecast up J percent in 1993. 

The outlook for dairy product sales re- 
mains mixed, 2ncrease in cheese sales in 
summer held commercial use near the 
previous year's, but sales of fluid milk 
dropped 2 percent. [For full update on 
market conditions, see tables 10-16,] 

Record Turkey 
Stocks Continue 

• Fourth-quarter output expected 1-2 
percent above last year following 
third-quarter growth of about 5 
percent Total production for 1992 
estimated 3-4 percent above last year. 

• Stocks reached 740 million pounds 
on October 1, about H pm:ent 
above record levels a year earlier. 
Record consumption is necessary to 
slim down turkey stocks to around 
300 million pounds by yearcnd. 

• Booming exports, estimated to ex- 
ceed 3.5 percent of output in the 
fourth quarter, to boost turkey sales- 

• Wholesale prices firmed seasonally 
early in the fourth quarter and 
moved above the very low levels of 
last year. For the quarter. Eastern re- 
gion hens are estimated to average 



around 60-64 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 62,9 cents a year ago. Re- 
turns, aided by lower feed costs, are 
estimated to average near breakeven 
and slightly better than last year, 

» Moderate production increases of 
about 2 percent expected in 1993, 
Some improvement in returns in 
second-half 1992 togetha^ with ex- 
pected lower feed costs may provide 
enough encouragement for expan- 
sion. Slower pork expansion would 
boost turkey sales and prices in 
second-half 1993, 

Strong Exports 
Boost Broiler Market 

• Forecast for 1992 broiler exports 
raised to 1 ,4 billion pounds, 1 1 
percent over last year, and about 
7 percent of production, 

» Strong exports worldwide received a 
push from a $30-miUion export 
credit guarantee and $8 million in 
food aid for broilers to the Russian 
Republic. Result will likely be deliv- 
ery of about S8 million pounds of 
chicken quarters to Russia, Exports 
to the former Soviet Union (FSU) ex- 
pected substantially lower than the 
1 83 million pounds of last year. 

• Leading export markets for U.S, 
broilers in 1992 are Hong Kong 
(about 300 million pounds), Japan 
(about 285 million), Mexico (about 
160 million), and Canada (about 100 
million pounds). Fastest growing 
markets are Canada and Hong Kong, 
32 and 36 percent above last year. 
Exports arc driven mainly by large 
supplies of chicken leg pans at low 
prices, 

• Broiler prices down seasonally as 
consumers switch to holiday-associ- 
ated meats such as uirkey and ham. 
Fourth-quarter wholesale broiler 
prices, aided by strong exports, are 
estimated around 52 cents per 
pound, compared with 50,5 last year. 
Retail prices have recently run about 
the same as last year. 
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US, Exports of Beef, Pork, and Poultry Are on the Rise 



% of Productton 



% of pfoductton 




yoiio 

1982 84 86 88 90 92 





1982 84 86 88 90 92 



Mexico and Jopan Are Major Customers 

Beet and Veal 

986 mil. lbs. 



ahers6% 
Korea 12% 



^M«xlco \$% 




Japan A7% 



Pofk 

291 mil. lbs 



Others 10% 
Caribbean 2% 
Canada 8% 



Mexteo 27% 




Japan 53% 



Conadal9% 



Broilers 
lB45minbs 



Others 33% 



Former USSR 3% 
Singapore 4% 
Conoda 7% 

Jdnuory-September 1W2. 




Hong Kong 22% 



Turkey 

1 14 mil. lbs. 



Japan 19% 



ahers 24% 



United Kingdom 8% 



S. Korea 10% 




M«xlco 58% 



Mexico 12% 
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* Net rclums to broiler prcxiucers im- 
proved in ihe ihird quarter to about 
the same as last year. During the 
fourth quarter* lower feed costs are 
expected to improve reuims- For 
1992, rclums arc expected to avea*- 
age about the same as last year. 

« Broiler production in 1992 ts esti- 
mated up about 6 percent, following 
a 63-percent increase in 1991. 
Slower growth, about 3^ percent, is 
expected in 1993* 

« Exports, supportjed by competitive 
U.S. prices, are expected to reach an- 
other record high in 1993, continu- 
ing the string of increases that began 
in 1985. 

Egg Production 
High 

* Total egg production — both table 
and hatching ^ggs— is up 2 percent 
to about 5.9 billion dozen this year. 
Table-egg production, more than 5 
billion dozen, rose 2 percent, a third 
consecutive annual increase. Output 
of hatching eggs, about 823 million 
dozen, increased 22 percent. 

* Egg stocks, holding steadyatabout 
16 million dozen-equivalent since 
early in the year, arc 22.4 percent 
above last year and at highest levels 
since 1988. 

« Table-egg flock, 237 million hens, 
continues to grow. On Ociober 1 it 
was 2.3 percent above a year earlier. 

* Wholesale New York prices for 
large eggs, only 63.5 cents per dozen 
in mid'Ociober, began rising season- 
ally in the second half of October. 
Fourth-quarter prices should average 
about 70 cents, highest for the year 
but below last year. 

* Retail egg prices in the quarter esti- 
mated at 89 cents, the lowest since 
1988 and down from 98 cents last 
year. 



* Producers' letums in the fourth quar- 
ter, boosted by higher egg prices and 
bwer feed costs, are estimated well 
above breakeven but below those of 
fourth -quarter 1 991 . Average rc^ 
turns for the year will be well below 
those of 1989-91. 

« For 1993, fractionally lower egg 
production is expected, at around 5.8 
billion dozen. Table-egg output is 
expected to decline around a half 
percent to 1 percent from 1992. 

Pork Output & 
Returns Up 

« Weekly slaughter rates in October 
averaged 7 percent above a year ago. 
Hog prices averaged higher than ex- 
pcctoj at $43 per cwL 

* Annual increase in the slaughter rate 
is expected to moderate in the com- 
ing months, keeping hog prices in 
the low $40's until spring. Prices ex- 
pected in low- to mid^O's during 
second-quarter 1993. 

* Com prices aiound $2 per bushel 
will lower the cash cost of producing 
hogs into the mid-$30's per cwl. Re- 
turns expected to continue above 
cash costs, encouraging producers to 
keep expanding at a modest rate. 
Commercial pork pn3diK;tion, which 
is at record high, should continue to 
increase in 1994. 

* Record pork production along with 
plentiful competing meat supplies 
should keep retail pork prices 
around $2 per pound over the com- 
ing months. Prices for the first 10 
months of 1992 averaged $1 .98, 
down 8 percent from a year ago. 
Nearly sil die decline was in farm 
value, as the farm-retail spread was 
nearly as wide as a year ago. 

* Record pn^duction and low prices 
helped boost pork exports to a post- 
World War n high. U.S- net imports 
in 1993 likely to be bek)w 200 mil- 
lion pounds for the first time since 
1977. 



Beef Imports 
Restrained 

• Beef and veal imports through Sep- 
tember up 4 percent over last year. 
Imports from Australia and New 
Zealand were up 2 percent, aiKl from 
Canada up 56 percent 

« Imports from Australia and New 
Zealand will drop in the fourth quar- 
ter because of the Voluntary Re- 
straint Agreement signed by these 
countries. Shipments above the 
limit will be placed in bonded ware- 
houses for release in 1993. 

« Beefand veal exports up 14.3 po*- 
ccnt through September 1992. Ex- 
ports to Japan, South Korea, and 
Mexico up 18, 22» and 25 percent, 
while exports to Canada were un- 
changed. 

• Mexico announced new import tar- 
iffs for catUe and beef on Novem- 
ber 11. From a previous rate of 
zero, the new tariff rates arc 15 per- 
cent for imported slaughter cattle; 
and for bovine carcasses and half- 
carcasses and bone-in cuts or bone- 
less beef— 20 percent for fresh and 
chilled, 25 percent for frozen. 

• Feedlot placements increased 
sharply [ate in the third quarter and 
llirough October as grazing condi- 
tions declined seasonally* Higher 
placements were due to poor wheat 
grazing prospects and lower grain 
prices. 

« Cattle-on-feed inventories moved 
above a year earlier on Ociober 1 for 
the first time since July 1, 1991. 

« Fed cattle prices nearly $5 per cwt 
higher than a year ago as feedlots re- 
mained current in October. 

« Retail pnccs for Choice beef in the 
third quarter averaged only slighdy 
below a year ago, holding up well 
against the large supply of compet- 
ing meats. 
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* Beef production forecast to increase 
1 percent in 1993 because of in- 
creased fed beef and cow slaughta*. 
Slaughter weights to average about 
the same as in 1992. 

Dairy Product Demand 
To Remain Mixed 

* Economic recovery not likely to be 
sufficiently strong and steady to gen- 
erate sustained, brisk demand for 
dairy products. 

* Strong summer cheese demand pre- 
vented a price collapse following a 
surge in milk production. A5- 
peiccnt increase in cheese sales held 
commercial use of all dairy products 
near the previous year, even though 
wholesale prices were up 4 percent 

* Fluid milk sales fell t percent in 
summer, continning weak 1992 de- 
mand. Cool summer weather kept 
the tid on ice cream sales, 

* Commercial use of butto- continued 
a lackluster pattern as summer sales 
fell sharply after a spring jump. Re- 
tail sales were up, but industrial and 
away-from-home markets have not 
resporKled to lower prices, 

* Nonfat dry milk disappearance fell 
finom a year earlier and from earlier 
in 1992. Users probably reduced 
stocks built earlier in the year, 

» Sales of cheese and butt»- expected 
to rise in 1993 because of favorable 
retail prices. Further economic re- 
covery probably will help, but sup* 
porting only moderate growth. 
Nonfat dry milk use may slip as 
food processors continue to be 
tempted to refonnulate products. 



For further infonnation, contact; 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Perez, 
coordinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Lcland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christenscn and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy, Allareat(202)219- 
1285,03 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



The most recent estimates for fruit out- 
put point to larger U.S. apple, pear, and 
citrus Crops for 1992/93. Prices are ex- 
pected to dip because of the abundant 
Crops, By contrasty a slightly smaller 
fall potato Crop, and a dry bean crop 
likely to be a third less than in 1991, are 
expected to boost prices for those crops 
above last year's levels, 

U.S. grape production is also expected 
up, with 5 percent more table grapes 
than 1991. Inspiteof large grape im- 
ports from Chile, US. production has 



risen substantially to meet a growing 
consumer demand for grapes. Increased 
domestic production ofs^dless vari- 
eties, higher quality, lower relative 
prices, and extended seasonal avail<:d>il' 
try are all factors contributing to the 
steady climb in consumption, which has 
iripledfrom 1970 to 199L 

Apple & Pear 
Prices Lower 

* Prices of apples and pears expected 
lower than last year because of more 
fruit In storage and weaker export de- 
mand. U.S,applecrGpestimated4 
percent higher than in 1991— 9 per- 
cent higher for western stales, the 
largest shippers of firesh apples out 
of storage during the winter. 



citrus and Apple Supplies Larger Than In 1991 



Forecast change from 



1990/91 



1991/92 



1992/93 



199C^1 



1991/92 



Cftfus production 

Oranges 
Artzona 
CaiifOfria 
Florida 
Texas 

u.a 

Grapefruit 
Rohda 
Arizona 
California 
Texas 
U,S. 

Lemons 
Arizona 

Caftforn'a 
U.S. 



Noncitms stocks, 
November 1 

Apples (fresh mafket) ^ 



Pears 
Barttett 

Other varieties 
Total pears 

Grapes 



— — hOOO short tons — — 



Percent 



65 
961 

6,817 

_i 

A843 



1,916 

77 

262 

2,255 



156 
563 
719 



89 
2,480 
6,291 

1 

e.86t 



1,803 

89 

329 

3 

2,224 



194 
574 
768 



71 
2.550 
S.370 

19 
11.010 



2,296 

70 

2 



9 


-20 


165 


3 


23 


33 


_1 


1,900 


40 


24 



48 

2 



217 
646 

863 



— — M¥tt)nlbs. — — 
3,689 3,942 4,511 



43 
407 
450 

198 



44 
359 
403 

181 



22 
358 

380 

110 



20 
*9 

_2 

_1 
2 



39 
15 
20 



22 



-49 

12 

-18 

-44 



27 

21 
_2 

1,600 

1 



12 
13 
12 



14 



-50 

-6 

-39 



No oomrrwrdal production reported due to freeze damaoe In D^cemb^r 1 gflg, ^ Rrai fofecasJ tor 
a grapefmft 'oiherare^-wlltbea&ot April 1, 1992. ^ Iniei 



California 



' Iniemolionai Apple tnstftuie e^imate. 
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Fresh Produce; 
The Global Factor 

Markcls for fresh fruit and vegetables 
arc increasingly global as improved 
rcfhgeraiion and transportation have 
made it possible to expand supply 
sources, litis Increase in iratfc has ex- 
panded the variety and seasonal avail- 
ability of fresh fruit and vegetables lo 
U,S. consumers. In 1990, U.S. im- 
ports from all sources accounted for 
1 2.3 pcrccnl of total U.S, fresh fruit 
consumption, excluding bananas (3SJ 
percent if bananas are included), and 
8.4 percent of total fresh vegetable 
consumption. 

As trade barriers are reduced, trade in 
fresh fniit nd vegetables likely will 
continue Id rise. The potential of 
Mexico as a supplier under a North 
American Piee Trade Agreement 
would also be a factor in Lbe continu- 
ing globalization of fresh finh and 
vegetable markets. In 1990, Mexico 
supplied about 2S percent of U^. 
fresh fruit consumption, excluding ba- 
nanas (33 percent including bananas), 
and 5,4 percent of fresh vegetables 
consumed in theU.S, 
IBoydM.Buxion and Dennis A. 
Shields (202)2t9^0884f 



Nearly All Bananas and Mangoes Consumed in the U.S. Are Imported 






U.S. consumption 


Shaj^ or consumptlori ^M 


Fresh f nits 


Imported 


Imported ^| 
from Mexico ^| 




Mii. lbs. 


— — - ^ Percent 


1 


Citrus 






H 


Oranges 


3,344.9 


0.8 


05 H 


Grapefruit 


1,1185 


0.9 


oo ■ 


Tangerines 


237.5 


15J 


■ 


Lemons 


fvSS.4 


35 


■ 


Limes 


184.9 


47.1 


44.8 H 


Tangelos 


100.0 


0.0 


oxi ■ 


Total citrus 


5,6415 


33 


1 


NoTKitrus 






1 


Appier 


4,978.7 


4.8 


H 


Grapes 


1,961.7 


36.7 


2.9 ■ 


Pears 


814.5 


11.9 


OX) ■ 


Apricots 


41>* 


5JJ 


0.0 ■ 


Avocados 


270.7 


10.9 


OjO ■] 


Bananas 


aO89 


99.8 


55 H 


C hemes, sweet 


94.9 


33 


H 


Cherries, tart 


3.8 


15J 


0^ ■ 


Cranberries 


27.8 


0.0 


OXi ■ 


Figs 


3.4 


5.9 


OO ■ 


Kiwifruit 


124.4 


595 


■ 


Mangoes (1989) 


104.3 


95,3 


82^} ■ 


Nectarines 


3765 


0.0 


■ 


Peaches 


933.2 


125 


■ 


RneappJe 


520.4 


46.3 


H 


Rums & Prunes 


3845 


135 


0.0 ■ 


Strawberries 


813.7 


4.0 


1 


Papayas 


45.1 


255 


U^ ■ 


htoncrtfus frutt 


17.5669 


44,4 


1 


Ej(Clud(ng bananas 


11,407.4 


15.0 


1 


All fruit 


23,123.8 


35 JJ 


3^ 1 


Ej(Cluctng bananas 


17,034.8 


12JJ 


1 


■Daia tw 1990 






^^w 


k - 






._ ., — ■■ 





Pear produc tion estimated up 4 
percent from 1991. Production of 
other-Lban Bartlett pears (fall and 
winter pears) estimated 3 percent 
higher. 

The IntemationaJ Apple Institute re- 
ports 14 percent more fresh market 
apples in storage on November 1 
than a year earlier, while USDA esti- 
mates pear stocks 6 percent lower. 
BarUeU stocks were down while sup- 
plies of fall and winter varieties 
were unchanged. 



A good apple crop in Europe has re- 
duced exports to the EC from the 
199l/92level, Butgrowih in sales 
to Mexico, Venezuela, other Central 
and South American countries, and 
expanding markets in Southeast Asia 
may offset the decline in exports to 
Europe. 

Total U.S. grape production esti- 
mated 1 1 percent higher than in 
1991. Table-type grape output 5 
percent higher USDA estimated 
November 1 storage stocks at 1 10 
million pounds, 39 percent lower 



thanayearearher. Storage grapes 
extend the U.S. marketing season un- 
til Southern Hemisphere imports be- 
come available. Winter availability 
has contributed to increased U.S, per 
capita consumption of fresh grapes. 

Citrus Fruit 
Supplies Plentiful 

» Production up in 1992/93 for or- 
anges, grapefruit, and lemons. 
USDA forecasts U.S. all-orange 
production 24 percent higher than 
in 1991/92. 
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1 Imports Contribute Over a Third of Squash, 


1 

Cucumbers and Eggplant 


l_ 


^ 


Share of consumprtion 




Imported 




Fresh vegetables ^ U^ consumption 


Imported Irom Mexico 


Asparagus t47.9 


— — P&rcent — — 


29.6 22.0 


Broccoli 842.4 


2.5 2.1 


Cantaloupe 2,278.1 


23,3 14.2 


Carrots 2.003.9 


6.1 1.6 


Cabbage 2*177.7 


4.1 1.8 


Celery 1.799.5 


2.3 1.7 


r Cauliftower 556.0 


4.0 3.3 




Cucumbers 1,169.2 


33.7 31.4 




Dry beans 1.507jO 


3.7 0.0 


■ 


Eggplant 99.^ 


35.9 35.8 




Gartic 360.0 


15.2 6.5 




Green peas 487,4 


4.1 2.2 




Honeydew 515.8 


22.3 12.6 


1 LeKuce 6.940.4 


0.2 a2 


Mushrooms 496,8 


0.7 ao 


t Onksns 4^2.8 


8.2 69 :i 


* Peppers 1.069.3 


20.6 18.8 


Potatoes 11372.2 


6.0 ao 


Snap beans 267.3 


112 ia« 


Sweeicom 1.615.1 


a9 ojo 


Sweet potato 1.24a8 


4.8 ao 


WaJermelon 3.534.3 


6.5 6.2 


Tomatoes 3.873,7 


20.5 20.1 


Squash 339.8 


50.9 48.4 




Total 49.337.3 


8.4 5.4 


1 


^ May mdiKKj aom« procossirtg, ' Data lof 19^0. 





In Florida, which accounts for about 
three-quarters of U.S.produclion, 
orange output expected 33 percent 
higher. Nine out of 10 oranges in 
Florida are used for processing. 

Orange production in California, 
where fresh sales arc the primary 
use, is forecast 3 percent higher than 
in 1991/92. Arizona's output fore- 
cast 20 percent lower than la.si year. 
Arizoiia accounts for less than 1 
percent of U.S. crop. 



USDA forecasts Florida grapefruit 
production 27 percent higher than 
1991/92, Florida accounts for 80 
percent or more of U.S. grapefruit 
output Texas expected to produce a 
commercial volume this season, the 
first since a freeze jn December 
1989 destroyed nearly all trees. 

Lemon production in the California/ 
Arizona region forecast 12 percent 
higherihanin 1991/92. California's 
lemon [ffoduction is recovering from 
tree damage caused by the Decem- 
ber 1990 freeze. 



Potato Prices 
To Strengthen 

• Behind the price rise is a 2-perceni' 
smaller fall potato crop. Fall acre- 
age was lower than in 1991, but 
yields were record high. The fall 
crop — estimated ai 364 million 
cwt — brings U.S. production for the 
season to 411 million cwL 

• Production for the western states 
was 5 percent lower than in 1991 
(down 13 percent in Washington and 
1 percent in Idaho). Central states* 
pnxluction also was off from the 
year before (down 8 percent in 
North Dakota, 10 percent in Minne- 
sota, but up 3 percent in Wisconsin). 

• The lowest prices since 1987 for 
1991 potatoes cut U.S. acreage for 
fall harvest by 5 percent Harvested 
area off 4 percent in Idaho, and 1 1 
percent in Washington. Fall pota- 
toes typically account for about 88 
percent of total ouipuL 

• Estimated yields averaged 3 percent 
more than in 1991 when growers in 
several larger states achieved above- 
average output Nine states set or 
tied record yields, including Idaho, 
Michigan, North Dakota, and New 
York. 

• Season-average price likely in the 
rangeof$5-$6acwL USDA's first 
estimate of the 1992 season-average 
price becomes available in January 
1993. Size of the fall crop is a major 
determinant of season-average price. 
The grower price (for all sales) for 
the 418-million-cwi 1991 crop aver- 
aged $4,96 per cwL 
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^' Winter Availability Boosts U.S. Grape ConsumpTton 



When Chile began exporting fresh- 
market grapes to ilie U.S. in the 
1970's, some U.S. growers feared im- 
ports would reduce consumers* inter- 
est in grapes duriog California's peak 
shipping season bom. May through 
September. However, larger impons 
from December to May actually coin- 
cided with a substantial rise in toial 
fresh grape consumption — both im- 
ported and U.S.-grown. 

Increased domestic produaion of 
seedless grapes, higher quality, lower 
relative prices* and ejtteridcd seasonal 
availability have led to strong and 
steady growth in consumption of fresh 
grapes. Per capita consumption of 
fresh grapes, which tripled from 1970 
to 1991, grew faster than other tradi- 
I tional fresh fruits. 

I Increased plantings of seedless grapes 
have boosted U.S. production. Acre- 
age of early-season Perlcucs, niar- 
keted in May, doubled In the last 20 
years. Acreage of the popular Thomp- 
son seedless, marketed between June 
and November, rose about 1 percent 
each year on average in the 1980's. 
Development of the Flame and Rut^ 
seedless varieties has boosted produc- 
tion since 1970. 

Better posiharvest handling has im- 
proved the quality of grapes reaching 
consumers. For example, growers 
have recognized the importance of le- 
moving field heat immediately after 
picking* thus preserving quality and 
extending shelf life. GfX>wersnow 
pick grapes at the optimal time for 
peak ripeness and pay more aucniion 
to trimming the fruit bunches to en- 
hance quality. 

j Lower prices of fresh grapes relative 
to other fresh fiuit made grapes a 
more attractive purchase for the con- 
sumer. Although the U.S. average re- 
tail price for fresh grapes rose from 
$1.06 per pound in 1980 to $1.40 in 
1991, prices adjusted for inflation de- 
clined about 20 percent Inflation- 
adjusted prices for citrus, on the other 



hand, rose about 10 percent over the 
same period. 

Grapes have benefited from consum- 
ers* demand for convenience. Grapes* 
especially the seedless varieties* 
whicb have become more popular 
than seeded, require minimal prepara- 
tion and leave little waste after con- 
sumption. 

A recent study indicated that almost 
60 percent of U.S. consumers sur- 
veyed in 1992 ranked f^eedless grapes 
as otie of their fa^rite fresh fruit 
snacks, up from 49 percent in 1987. 
Consumer concerns with weight, Dittri- 
tion^and health have also helped to in- 
crease grape consumption. Continued 
demand for convenient and healthful 
foods will likely boost grape consump- 
uonin thel990*s. 

On the FCtaiJ niarketing side, grapes 
are typically one of the largest con- 
tributors ID produce department sales, 
especially July through September. 
Also, California table grape growers 
support market development and pm- 
vide promotional material to retailers. 



Perhaps die major factor in higher per 
capita grape consumption was the ex- 
filosion of Chilean grape imports* dra* 
matically widening the retail market- 
ing .season to year-round availability. 
Chile*s excellent climate for growing 
fhiits^ domestic agricultural policies* 
investment In irrigation projects, and i 
government priority to develop fruit 
export markets all have led to a large 
Chilean fresh grape export industry. 
Not until Chile increased grape pro- 
duction and began aggressively mar- 
keting fitsh grapes did the U.S. supply 
of fresh grapes increase considerably. 

Imports increased 10-fold from 
1977/78 to 1991/92. Consumption of 
imported grapes rose ftom one-third 
pound per person to over 2.5 pounds. 

Nevertheless, during the same period, 
U.S. consumption of domestically pro- 
duced grapes gained a healthy 5 per- 
cent per year. An above-average 1992 
U.S. grape crop and expected larger 
Chilean production and exports will 
likely increase grape ccmsumption to a 
record 8 pounds in 1992A>3. 
IDe/inis Shields (202) 219-0884} 



Imports Increase Consumption o1 Fresh Grapes 
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Sagging Prices Lead to Cutbacks in Production 
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Dry Bean Prices 
Also To Climb 

9 Prices of dry beans expected higlier 
in 1992/93 due to sharply lower acre- 
age and yields, which pushed pro- 
duction 33 percent below last year's 
record crop. However, apparendy 
laige suxks carried over from 1991, 
along with weak export demand* 
may curb price increases. 

« Producdon declines occuned across 
all the major bean-growing stales. 
Suggesting lower output for all ma- 
jor bean classes. Production esd- 
mates by class of bean become 
available in December. 

« Large crops for 2 years in a row 
have put downward pressure on dry 
bean prices. Prices remained rela- 
dvely low during the summer de- 
spite prospects for a substantially 
smalls crop in 1992, suggesting 
lai;ge stocks of old beans. 

« The export market is not expected to 
give much of a boost to dry bean 
prices. Outlook for dry bean ex- 
ports, on which the industry relies 
for a fourth of sales, is dim this year 
due to larger world production. Ex- 
port demand was weak during the 
first three quarters of 1992 as export 
sales of pinto, navy, and Great 
Northern beans tmiled year-earlier 
levels. 

(Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0883} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields, and Diane Bertelsen, 
fruit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanellt sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhousc^nursery; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
ture; Lewrer>e Glascr, industrial crops. 
All are at (202) 219-0883. (33 
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Cotton: Ttie 
Comeback 
Fiber 



During ihc past decade, cotton led 
the way as natural fibers made a 
comeback in textile ptoducts. 
Use of naUiral fibers — cotton, wool, silk, 
and flax— fell throughout the lale 1960's 
and 1 970's, reaching just 30 percent of 
total fiber consumption in the late 
1970*s. Cotton set the pattern for use of 
a]] natural fibers, declining from the late 
l960's until 1982— when it amounted to 
only 13.5 percent of domestic fiber use. 

Couon has come back. In 1991, per 
capita cotton consumption reached 24.6 
pounds, the highest since 1966. Total 
U.S. consumption of cotton has nearly 
doubled since 1982. And natural fiber^s 
share of domestic fiber use rose to 43 
percent in 1991, 

Largest End Use 
Is Apparel 

Much of the growth in cotton consump- 
tion has come from imports of cotton tex- 
tiles. Prior to the 1980's the majority of 
cotton textile products purchased by US. 
consumers was produced in the U.S, Al- 
though U.S, mills have increased their 



output, the largest percentage increase 
has come from cotton textile imports, 
which have risen each year since 1982, 
with the exception of 1988. In 1991, im^ 
ports wcr& nearly three times the level of 
1982. U,S, textile exports have also been 
rising since 1984, but the couon textile 
trade deficit reached 1,9 billion pounds 
in 1991, about 30 percent of total domes- 
tic consumption. 

Cotton's major advantages over man- 
made fibers are bieathability and absorb- 
cncy — characterisUcs that have kept 
cotton dominant in products like denim 
and toweling. The comfon fector com- 
bined with lower prices in the l980's has 
led to the rebound in couon use, espe- 
cially in apparel. 

Most of the cotton used in textile prod- 
ucts — between 60 and 65 percent — goes 
imothefHXKluctionof apparcL Accord- 
ing to the National Couon Cbuncil of 
America, nearly 2,9 billion pounds of cot- 
ton was used by U,S. textile mills in the 
production of apparel in 199 1 . 

Couon's share of fibers used in men's 
youths' , and boys' apparel climbed to 69 
percent in 1991, its highest since 1965. 
Men's, youths% and boys' apparel ac- 



counted for about 1 ,8 billion pounds of 
cotton. Clothing in the women's, 
misses\ and juniOTS% and the girls', chil- 
dren's, and infants' categories have also 
added more cotton, their share rising to 
65 percent in 1991, the highest since 
1967, 

Home Furnishings: 
A Large Cotton Outlet 

Aside from apparel couon is used in tex- 
tiles for production of home furnishings 
and industrial Supplies. Cotton's share of 
the home furnishings market rebounded 
from a low 18 percent in the early 1980's 
to 23 percent in 1991, More than 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds of cotton was used in 1991 
by U.S, liextile mills in home furnishings 
such as draperies, upholstery and slip 
covers, towels, washcloths, sheets, and 
pillowcases. 

Towels and washcloths are made almost 
exclusively of cotton. In recent years, 
nearly 500 million pounds of cotton has 
been used annually in the [voduction of 
these items. Over the past 30 years, cot- 
ton has maintained its share between 93 
and 98 percent of fibers used for these 
products. 



Changes in Cotton Use Can Be Traced In Part to Prices 



Cotton/0oj /ester price 
2.0 




Raw fiber equkalent. Cotton pnoes: landed group 8 mil 
Polyester prices: f.o.b. prodircing plants. 
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Today, Cotton Leads In Apparel Use. 
BiMbs. 




. . . but Has Lost Share in IndMstrlal Markets 
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CoUofi use in draperies, upholstery, and 
slipcover fabrics increased during the 
1980's, recovering markei share lost to 
manmadc fibers in the 1970's. In 1991, 
Over 300 million pounds was utilized in 
this end^use mariceL Similarly, cotton 
use and share increased in the production 
of sheets and pillowcases. Cotton use 
totaled close to 240 million pounds in 
1991,translaung intoa63-perceni 
maricei share. 

Still, cotton's overall share of the home 
furnishings maiket may remain below 
higher levels achieved in the 1970's, due 
in part to the loss of the rug and carpet 
maricet, Manmade fibers are likely tore- 
main the dcxninant choice in the produc* 
tjon of carpets in the U.S. Carpets and 
rugs that do contain cotton are generally 
imported from foreign textile mills. 

In contrast to the advances in the apparel 
and home furnishing markets, cotton use 
and share in the prodiicUon of industrial 
texti Ic products dropped below 300 bil- 
lion pounds, the lowest on record. Cot- 
ton's share of the industrial use maricet is 
currently estimated at 14 percent. 

The major industrial category of products 
made from cotton currently is medical 
supplies. But cotton's use in medical 
supplies has dropped to about 70 million 
pounds* 16 percent below its 1980 level. 
Cotton lost 20 percent of th is maricet 
since 1980^ primarily to rayon and other 
manmade fibers. Other industrial prod- 
ucts, such as automobile furnishings, in- 
dustrial thread, and woven tarpaulins — 
major markets in the l960's — have 
followed a similar trend. 

If consumers' tastes and preferences and 
subsequent demand for natural fibers con- 
tinue as in the early 1990's, cotton's 
share of fiber consumption will hkely re- 
main at levels not experienced since the 
late 1960's, However, any further rise in 
domestic per capita cotton Consumption 
will likely come from increased fiber use 
or new products rather than additional in- 
creases in market share. 
[Bob Skinner and Us Meyer (202) 219- 
0840} t^ 
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U.S.-EC 
Oilseed 
Dispute Eases 



A trade dispute between ihe U.S. 
and ihe European Communily 
(EQ has simmered for over 5 
years and heated up in recent monihs. 
The dispute centered on EC subsidies for 
oilseed production at prices well above 
world nuaricei levels. The high EC sup- 
port prices have provided a generous in- 
centive Id increase oilseed production, 
displacing imports of oilseeds from ihe 
U.S. and oiher oilseed-exporting coun- 
tries (Argentina, Brazil, and Canada). 

Two panel reports of ihe GATT (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
have ruled ihat EC oilseed policies con- 
travene EC obligations under the GATT. 
But Ihe EC had objected to altering a sup- 
port regime that was already revised as a 
prelude lo wholesale reform of its Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP). 

Soybeans, Sunflowers, 
& Subsidies 

Support prices for EC rapeseed, sunflow- 
crseed, and soybeans, already above pre- 
vailing world prices, increased sharply in 
the late seventies and early eighties, ris- 



ing to as much as 15 times world price 
levels during ihe 1980's. Atihcsamc 
time, EC support prices for altemaiive 
crops — principally grains — weakened, 
irKieasing ihe attractiveness of oilseed 
production to grain producers. 

As a result, EC oilseed production rose 
rapidly and more than quadrupled in ihe 
1980's. Rapeseed [^-oduction grew from 
about 2 million tons in 1980 to nearly 7 
million in l99l (excluding additional pro- 
duction from ihe former East Germany). 
Production increases for sunfiowersccd 
and soybeans were equally diamatic. 

Total oilseed production rose from over 
2 million tons to more than 10 million 
during Ihe l980's, with most of ihe in- 
crease between 1981 and 1987. The 
rapid growth slowed in the late 1980's, 
as budgetary problems prompted the EC 
to introduce measures to reduce the effec- 
tive support price. 

While EC oilseed production expanded, 
U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
meal to the EC began lo fall. U.S. soy- 
bean exports to the EC peaked in 1982 at 
1 1 .4 million Ions, recovered somewhat in 
1987 at 10.3 million tons, but have other- 
wise declined. U.S. shipments of soy* 
bean meal exhibited a similar pauem — 
reaching a record 4.2 million tons in 
1983 before falling to one-half million 
tons and less in 1989 and 1990. 

The U.S. lost share in the EC market not 
only to EC -produced oilseeds but also to 
soybeans and soybean meal from South 
American producers— Brazil, Argentina, 
and Paraguay— which entered the EC 
market in the l970's. The EC's ex- 
panded production has been mainly in 
high-oil-contcnt seeds, such as rapeseed 
and sunflowerseed, permitting vegetable 
oil needs — previously met by crushing 
imported soybeans — to be met by domes- 
tic sources. Consequently, EC policy 
encouraged a large shiR in imports 
from soybeans to soybean meal, where 
South American countries were highly 
competitive. 



US* Complaint, 
EC Response 

The U.S. objected to the EC subsidy be- 
cause itabrogated an important trade con- 
cession and harmed the interests of U.S. 
soybean producers. During the Dillon 



At Press Time 

, , An Agreement 

As AO went to press, an agreement 
was reached between the U.S. and EC 
nver oilseeds, internal farm supports, 
|and the volume of subsidized agricul- 
tural exports. The agreement also in- 
cludes a commitment from both the 
EC and U.S. to refrain from unilateral 
trade action against each other. Al- 
though details of the November 20 
agreement and adjustment by the EC 
and U.S. are not yet available, here 
are some highlights. 

rhe EC agreed to limit its oilseed pr& 
dLftction, setting aside 15 percent of 
the area now planted to oilseeds in the 
first year of the agreement, and setting 
aside 10 percent in subsequent years. 
Oilseed area would reach 5.128 mil- 
lion hectares by 1995/96 minus the 
EC program set-asidc rate of at least 
10 percent Oilseeds could be grown 
for industrial purposes on set-aside 
acres only under very strict condi- 
tions. The EC agrees to undertake 
binding arbitration iT the U.S. believes 
the agreement has been breached- 

111 addition to the oilseed settlement, 
the U.S. and BC reached accord on 
other provisions on agricultural issues | 
related to the frycar Uruguay Round 
of multilateral trade negotiations un- 
der the GATT. The volume of subsi' ■ 
di2ed farm exports would be cut by 
2 1 percent over a 6*year period, and ; 
both the EC and U.S. agreed to a 20- 
pcTcent across-the-board reduction in 
internal price supports. USDA Secre- 
tary Madigan noted that the U.S. has d 
been cutting supports at that pace, and' 
no additional U.S. cuts would be re* 
quired. The agreement must stiD be 
oved by EC member states. 
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Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
under the GATT (1960-61), the EC had 
granted a zcrO'tarifT concession on im- 
ports of soybeans and soybean meal. 
The value of the oilseed zero-tariff bind- 
ing to U.S. soybean fanners is huge — 
oilseeds and prtxlucts are the largest 
category of U.S. agricultural exports to 
the EC, accounting for 28 peitent of all 
U.S. agricultural sales to that region. 

In December 1987, the U.S. government 
accepted a petition initiated by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association charging that 
the EC's oilseed support policies consti- 
tute an unfair trade action under Section 
301of iheTradcActof 1974. After con- 
sultations with the EC failed to resolve 
the issue, the U.S. in January 1988 re- 
quested a GATT dispute settlement 
panel, which did not meet until June 
1989. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Trade Repie* 
sentative determined that the EC oilseed 
policy constituted an unfair trade prac- 
tice. Retaliatory measures called for un* 
der Section 301 were deferred until the 
ruling of the GATT panel in December 
1989. 

In January 1990, the GATT Council ac- 
cepted the panel repoa, which ruled that 
the EC's oilseed policy nullified and im- 
paired the benefits to the U.S. — and other 
oilseed exporters— of the 30-year-oid tar- 
iff concession. The EC indicated its in- 
tention to comply with the panel's 
recommendations and to modify the oil- 
seed policy during implementation of a 
Uruguay Round agreemcnL The agree- 
ment, expected in 1991, did not occur. 

In response to the GATT panel finding, 
the EC adopted a new oilseed regime in 
December 1991, describing it as a transi- 
lion program pending comprehensive re* 
form of the EC's Common Agricultural 
Policy. The regime shifted oilseed sup- 
port from a processor payment based on 
tonnage produced, to a pioduccr payment 
based on area planted. 

The U.S. determined that the new policy 
did not adequately address the findings 
of the GATT panel, and requested that 
the panel be reconvened. The GATT 
panel ruled in March 1992 that the new 
regime continued to deprive U.S. grow- 



ers of the benefits of the earlier tariff con- 
cession. The EC rejected the ruling, 
prompting the U.S. to threaten retaliation 
in the amount of estimated damages — $1 
billion — incurred by U.S. soybean pro- 
ducers as a result of lost expoa sales. 

The EC announced that it would attempt 
to renegotiate its tariff bindings on oil- 
seeds and oilseed meal, and intensive ne- 
gouauons between the U.S. and the EC 
followed. After negotiations failed to 
produce a settlement, the U.S. requested 
binding GATT arbilratiOT in September 
to determine the level of compensation 
owed by the EC to the U.S. and other 
countries that claim they are disadvan- 
taged by the EC oilseed policy. 

The EC refused to accept the U.S. arbitra- 
tion proposal, and intense bilateral nego* 
tiations continued. 

Meanwhile, 
A New Policy 

The EC's 1992 oilseed crop is the first to 
refieci the new suppoa scheme put in 



place in December 1991. In addition to 
the payment for oilseed area, producers 
now receive world market prices for their 
oilseed sales. The combined price-plus- 
payment system represents a drop in aver- 
age producer returns from recent years 
for soybeans, but an increase for rape- 
seed and sunflowerseed. 

The new program covers oilseed crops 
harvested in 1992, including those 
planted in fall 1991 . The policy change 
was approved well after the fall rapcseed 
crop h^ been planted, but producers of 
Sunflowerseed and soybeans, which are 
generally spring-planted crops, had more 
time to assess the new policy. Uncertain- 
ties stinounding the implementation of 
the new regime may have led many EC 
producers to seek alternatives to oilseeds. 
Preliminary estimates of 1992 oilseed 
production indicate a mixed response by 
producers to the new support measures. 

EC rapeseed production is estimated to 
have declined by 15 percent. A severe 
drought in northern Europe, a key rape- 
seed-producing area, was primarily 



As EC Oilseed Production Soars, Impods rrom tJ.S. Fall 
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History of U,S,-EC Oilseed Dispute 



Decembtr i9S7 — American Soybean 
Association files Sociion 301 pciitlon 
againsi EC oilseed policy. 

January 1988 — U.S. govcmmcnl 
agnccs lo invcsligatc charges, brings 
dispute to GATT. 

July W«9— US, Trade Repre- 
sentative finds EC policies constitute 
unfair trade practice that injures \}S. 
producers under Section 301; delays 
retaliatory measure*^. 

January i990--G\T\ Council 
adopts GATT panel ruling thai EC oil- 
seeds policy has ntiUificd and tm- 
paired benefits of 30- year-old 
duty-free u-adc concession and vio- 
lates GATT rule on national U-cat- 
mCnL EC agrees to modify policy in 
implementation of Uruguay Round 
agreement 

Decembfr 7PiW— Uruguay Round ne- 
gotiations break down at Brussels 
Ministerial meeting. 



July /99/— EC announces oilseed rc- 1 
form proposal. 

Dtcember i99i—EC Agriculture 
Council granu final approval to new 
oilseed policy. 

January 1992 — U.S. requests that ^ 
GATT panel be reconvened to con- ' 
sider whether EC's new policy imple- 1 
ments panel's findings. 

March 1992 — GATT panel rules thai 
EC's new policy continues to impair 
duty-free binding, directs EC to either | 
modify policy or renegotiate conces- 
sions. EC refuses to modify policy. 

April 1992— \}S, announces tntention| 
to levy $1 billion In lanfTs on EC 
goods. 

Junt 1992— \},S, Trade Reprc- . 

tentative publishes list of products for 
possible rctalbtion. 

November 1992 — U.S. announces re- 
taliatory tariffs on $300 million of EC 
goods, effective December 1992* ' 



responsible for the 1992 production drop, 
but area planted also fell. Output was fur- 
ther affected by an increase in spring- 
planted rapeseed, which has lower yields 
per acre than the fall-planted varieties but 
requires fewer inputs. In 1992, spring 
rapeseed accounted for up to 10 percent 
of rapeseed area in some member coun- 
tries, while previously the fall-planted 
varieties comprised virtually all of the 
rapeseed crop. 

Sunflowerseed production is estimated 
up by 8 percent, widi a large increase in 
Spanish production outweighing declines 
in France and Italy. Spanish area rose 
nearly 38 pCTcent as drought conditions 
favored planting sunflowers in lieu of 
com, and producers responded to the oil* 
seed area payment by increasing sun- 
flower plantit^ on marginal land- 



Soybean returns are hurt the most of any 
oilseed by the new policy. As a result, 
many soybean producers have turned to 
com for a higher return. Soybean produc- 
tion is estimated to fall by an average 13 
percent in the EC, reflecting a l3-pcrcent 
decline in Italy, the EC's largest soybean 
producer. Production in France will 
likely decline by roughly twice that rale. 

For the 1992 crop, the oilseed payment 
for each crop will be reduced by I per- 
cent for each 1 percent that total planted 
area exceeds a ceiling called the Maxi- 
mum Guaranteed Area (MGA), In 1992, 
estimated area planted to oilseeds is 
within the MGA for rapeseed and soy- 
beans. Spanish sunflower area is esti- 
mated to have exceeded its MGA, which 
will reduce the payment to Spanish sun- 
flowerseed producers. 



Most of the provisions of the support sys- 
tem adopted for the 1992 crop will re- 
main in effect under comprehensive 
reform of the CAP, enacted in July 1992. 
Reform measures affecting other agricul- 
tural products — grains, protein crops, 
hvestock, and dairy — began to take ef- 
fect with crops planted this fall. Support 
to other arable crops (grains and protein 
crops) will shift to a combination of price 
support and direct p^iyments to producers 
for the 1993 crop. 

Eligibility for payments will require that 
large producers of all arable crops — in- 
cluding oilseeds^set aside 15 percent of 
their arable land. The competitive posi- 
tion of oilseeds in EC farmers' cropping 
scheme could be changed again by these 
measures. 

Retaliatory Action 
Was Threatened 

After a U.S.-EC meeting in Chicago on 
November 2 failed to produce an agree- 
ment on the oilseeds dispute, the U.S. 
Trade Representative on November 5 an* 
nounced a trade concession withdrawal 
that would assess prohibitive duties of 
200 percent on about $300 million in EC 
exports to the U.S. Unless the oilseeds 
dispute was resolved by December 5, die 
retaliatory tariffs would affect U.S. im- 
ports of white wine, rapeseed oil, and 
wheat gluten from the EC. The 30-day 
grace period allowed time for futher ne- 
gotiations. 

The action followed a U.S. appeal to the 
GATT Council for authorization to apply 
retaliatory measures after several months 
of intttise bilateral talks failed to resolve 
the dispute. The EC succeeded in block- 
ing Council approval of higher duties. 

The size of the threatened retaliation is 
unprecedented. The $300 million in 
products scheduled for higher duties in 
December is the first 'tranche" of a possi* 
ble $1 billion in imports earmarked for 
retaliatory action. If additional measures 
were imposed, a wider range of EC ex- 
ports to the U.S. would be affected. 
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In addiiion to ihc original list of possible 
largcled iiems> which inclued pork prod- 
ucis> cheeses, wines> liqueurSt confec- 
tions, and other agricultiira] products, the 
U.S, released a hst of additional products 
subject of trade action if negotiations 
failed to result in adequate leform of the 
EC*s oilseed regime. Included on this 
list are recorded and unrecorded m^- 
netic tape and recorded laser discs, per- 
fumes, tires, glassware, ceramic tiles, and 
oiher industrial products. 

U.S. imports of agricultural products 
from ihe EC (excluding distilled spirits) 
amounted to $4.4 billion in calendar year 
199L Toial 1991 U.S. imports from the 
Community were valued at S86.5 billion. 
IMary Anne Normile (202) 219-0620} 
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Progress 
Report: 
The GEE'S 



Three years have elapsed since po- 
litical and economic upheaval 
shook Central and Eastern 
Europe (CEE), and the CEE countries 
continue to adjust to market-based 
economies. In that time, the CEE's have 
liberalized prices of most agricultural 
commodities, passed land reform legisla- 
tion, and democratized political proc- 
esses. Last year, AO reported at length 
on the CEEjbray into the free market, in 
a two-part series (November and Decem- 
ber 1991). This article presents an up- 
date on CEE progress in transforming 
their agricultural sectors and their over- 
all economies. 

Economies Stabilize 
At Lower Levels 

Inflation has slowed in ihe Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republics, Hungary , and 
Poland, and gross domestic product 
(GDP) is expected to begin growing in 
thcnext2 ycar^. In Bulgaria and Roma- 
nia, inflation should slow in ihe next year 
or so, and iheir economics are likely to 



adjust further lo market forces. But un- 
employment is likely to be a continuing 
prxAlem over the next few years in all the 
CEE countries^ especially in rural areas 
where new jobs are being created only 
slowly. 

The economy of Albania shows signs of 
improvement, as employment has begun 
to rise and reform measures have re- 
turned small portions of land lo peasants. 
But ihe economic situation in ihe former 
Yugoslav republics is nearly impossible 
to gauge, due to ihe war and chaotic con- 
ditions in that region. 

While ihe economic changes generally 
signal improvement, ihe past year has not 
been wiihoul difficulties, boih economic 
and political. As ihe CEE governments 
continue to make tough decisions to ori- 
ent iheir economies toward private mar- 
kets, ihey have come under increasingly 
fierce criticism by citizens. Higher 
prices and unemployment have led to a 
decrease in the standard of living and an 
increase in crime. Economic dislocation 
caused by reforms has fueled latent na- 
tionahsm. While nationalism has exhib- 
ited its most hostile form in Yugoslavia, 
nationalist political parties have made 
their presence felt elsewhere in the 
region. 

The Czech and Slovak Federal Republic 
(CSFR) is splitting in two, reflecting sen* 
ous differences over ihe pace of eco- 
nomic reform. In Romania, citizens 
registered their discontent with economic 
hardship by Teelectii>g Ion lliescu» an ex- 
communist advocating a slower eco- 
nomic transformation. UlU^nationalist 
candidate Ghewghc Funar garnered over 
10 percent of the popular vote. 

In Poland, one year and three govern- 
ments later, stability is returning to the 
country that plunged into reform ahead 
of its neighbors. The Bulgarian govern- 
ment, after a brief period of political co- 
operation, recently collapsed. Disputes 
over the pace of reform and the fierce- 
ness of the government's anti-communist 
stance led to a vote of no confidence by 
two parties of the three-party coalition 
government. And heated political debate 
in Hungary has focused on a recent 
speech with nationalist ovenones, made 
by one of the nation's highest ranking 



public officials — a vice president of the 
ruliiig Hungarian Democratic Forum. 

Further economic and pohticai reform in 
the CEE countries will depend heavily 
on a resolution of the ''nationalism cri- 
sis" and the continuation of citizens* free- 
dom lo speak about government policies. 

Drought Adds to Problems 
OfCEEAgricuUure 

Agricultural output in CEE countries fell 
during 1992, primarily due to drought. 
In addition, surplus production in 1991 
and confusion over land ownership in the 
midst of reform led farmers to reditce 
ptantingsofmany crops in 1992. Rising 
costs of inputs relative to producer prices 
also forced farmers to reduce their use of 
fertilizers and other inputs. Distorted 
price signals under the command system 
had encouraged excessive use of inputs 
until recently, mainly fertilizers. 

Low rainfall, hot weather, and a reduc- 
tion in planted area and inputs contrib- 
uted lo an average 20-percent decline in 
crop production throughout the region. 
Livestock numbers in most of the region 
have also dropped, leading to tight dairy 
supplies in Poland and dairy product 
shortages in Romania. 

The drought and resulting low produc- 
tion in 1992 stand in sharp contrast to 

1991, when production in the northern 
CEE countries was high, consumer 
demand low, and exporting the excess 
difficult 

Grain production was especially hard hit 
by the drought. Wheat production in the 
C^ countries in 1992 is down 30 per- 
cent from 1991. The newly reorganized 
Yugoslavia, consisting only of Serbia 
and Montenegro, had the lowest wheat 
pnxluction in 27 years, at 2.2 million 
meuicions. Likewise, coarse grain pn> 
duction in the region fell by 29 percent in 

1992. Most notably, Polish coarse grain 
output dropped an estimated 34 percent 
from 1991. 

In RcKnania, production of wheat and 
coarse grains declined 40 and 26 percent 
frOTfi 1991 levels. Farmers who har- 
vested grains may be able to take 
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advantage of relatively high domestic 
grain prices this year compared with last. 

Changes in demand al least partially miti- 
gate the brunt of these supply shocks. 
Lower demand for livestock products fol- 
lowing the removal or reduction of con- 
sumer subsidies in 199091 has led far- 
mers to cut livestock herds and to feed 
more efficiently. The result is a decrease 
in demand for feed grains, IniheCSFR, 
Hungary, and Slovenia, where consumer 
demand for dairy products has dropped 
more precipitously than eattle numteis, 
an excess supply of dairy products 
persists. 

Animal numbers in the region are ex- 
pected to continue declining after last 
year's large reductions in herd size (20 
percent in some cases for 1991-92), In 
Bulgaria and the CSFR, cattle numbers 
arc expected to dip slightly, while in 
Hungary, Poland and Romania, larger 
declines are expected, on the order of 15 
percent. 
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Likewise, swine numbers are also ex- 
pected to fall. For the year ending June 
1992, Hungary saw a 22-percent decline 
in the number of swine, a decline that is 
slowing, Romania, Bulgaria, Poland, 
and the CSFR are expecting slight de- 
creases in their swine herd in the coming 
year. All the CEE countries arc expected 
to decrease sheep herds and poultry 
stocks in the coming year as well, fol- 
lowing last year's trend. 

Grain Imports To 
Make Up for Drought 

While a smaller livestock herd reduces 
the demand for feed grams> livestock 
numbers are not expected to drop enough 
to avert feed imports. In contrast to last 
year, when most CEE countries were ac- 
tively seeking export markets for their 
grains, this year some will be shopping 
for imports to meet domestic demand* 

Last year, Hungary exported over 3 mil- 
lion tons of grains, mainly wheat, while 
this year exports may only reach half that 
figure, Romania is expected to have 
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further shortfalls this year and may need 
to import approximately 2 million metric 
tons of wheat and com, most likely 
through aid packages, as the country has 
little or no hard currency to pay for im- 
ports, Poland is also expected to import 
grain to meet feed demand this yean ma- 
jor imports will include wheat and coarse 
grains, Bulgaria and the CSFR, each rela- 
tively self-sufficient in grain production 
last year are both likely to export some 
wheat. 

Oilseeds, fruits, and vegetables were also 
hard hit by the drought, with production 
10-15 percent lower in 1992 than in 
1991, Moreover, the Hungarian canning 
industry is in trouble — losing some 40 
pOTXnt of imxluction capacity to bank- 
ruptcy, exacerbated by toss of traditional 
markets — former Soviet republics — 
and falling domestic consumption. The 
canning industry has been a reliable mar- 
ket outlet for producers, but recently fruit 
and vegetable growers cannot count on 
payment for their output in a reasonable 
time period. 
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Despite ihc difficulties brought on by 
drought and ihe resulting decline in out- 
put, some signs IrKhcaLc that market 
forces are functioning. Under ibc com- 
mand system of producer and consumer 
subsidies, shortages and lines at shops 
would surely have resulted from ihe 
droughL While supplies may be tight 
ihis year, especially in Romaniai market 
forces now in place allow prices to adjust 
to market-clearing levels. Decreased 
food demand because of lower incomes 
and a lack of consumer food subsidies is 
causing food prices to rise more slowly 
than overall consumer prices, making 
food products relatively inexpensive com- 
pared with other consumer goods. 

Northern CEE's 
Move Ahead 

In Ihe northern CEE countries — Hun- 
gary, Poland, and the CSFR — price liber- 
alization is all but complete, evidenced 
by lower inflation and stabilization of de- 
mand and supply. As a rule, agricultural 
prices in the northern CEE countries 
have risen more slowly than overall con- 
sumer prices. 

Privatization and land reform, while pro- 
ceeding at different paces and through 
different meUxxis, have begun to put 
state land and properties into private 
hands. Privatization using coupons in 
the CSFR has achieved diis more quickly 
than the privatization programs of Hun- 
gary and Poland, Slate trading monopo- 
lies have been functionally disbanded 
and private citizens now engage in trade 
with few resuictions. 

The EC association agreements estab- 
lished with Hungary and Poland have 
taken effect, and will continiie to in- 
crease trade between the EC and these 
two countries in the coming years. The 
EC association agreement wilh Ihe CSFR 
has been put on hold, pending renegotia- 
tion wilh its two individual republics af- 
ter their separation becomes final on 
January 1, 1993. 



Further south, in Romania and Bulgaria, 
price liberalization has led to skyrocket- 
ing inflation, especially in Romania — 
wh^e inflation for Ihe 12 months ending 
September 1992 was on the order of 
1,000 percenL These countries, unlike 
their nonhem neighbors, have not yet in- 
uoduced rigorous fiscal stabilization pro- 
grams and are printing money to finance 
large government deficits. Most prices 
in these two countries have been decon- 
trolled and subsidies have been de- 
creased or abolished. Privatization is 
moving slowly, but progress has been 
made. 

Although Romania has implemented 
land lesdiution farmers, who are still un- 
sure about ownership rights, remain re* 
[uctanttoplantCFops. In Bulgaria, wtere 
land restitution has proceeded more 
slowly, farmer are experiencing a 
smoother transition to phvate ownership. 
However, administrative bottlenecks 
threaten to seriously delay completion. 
While these southern CEE countries have 
eased trade resuictions, seate trading mo- 
nopolies still existi especially in Roma- 
nia where the government is reluctant to 
relinquish diis area of control. Both 
countries continue to rely on some export 
controls. 

Central and East European fanner 
learned important lessons in n^arket op- 
erations during 1991/92. When farmers 
responded to market forces by planting 
less for the 1992 season, the drought 
caused a deeper cut in output than had 
been planned In the case of Hungary, 
this simply means less exports, but in the 
case of Poland and Romania, it is a re- 
turn to recent days of financing imports 
to meet domestic demand. For fledgling 
economies struggling to implement mar- 
ket reforms, the need to finance imports 
to meet domestic demand is an unwel- 
come pressure. 

Future agricullural market reform de- 
pends upon both economic success and 
political support As the first difficult 
wave of economic reform comes to a 
close and the CEE economics begin to 
strengthen, the politics of reform may be- 
gin to play a much larger role. 
[Jason Lamb (202) 219^20} QH 
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Modest Rise 
In Near-Term 
Energy Prices 



The short-tenn outlook for enei^gy 
prices is good news for agricul- 
ture, wilh direct energy use ac- 
counting for 5-6 pm:cnt of total farm 
expenses. Including fertilizer, the farm 
energy expenses rise to more than 10 per- 
cent of total farm expenses, 

Acc(yding to Ihe latest Department of 
Energy (DOE) short-term outlook, only 
modest increases are foreseen for 
consumer energy prices. Given the slug- 
gish growth of the U.S, economy in the 
near tcnn, the price of crude oil should 
fluctuate around S20 per barrel over the 
next few Quarters, 

doe's outlook includes a rise in gaso- 
line prices in urban aixl suburban re- 
gions, where new oxygenate content 
standards are taking effect, by about 4 
cents per gallon by February 1993, How- 
ever, in rural areas, which are not af- 
fected by Ihe oxygenate standards, 
gasoline prices shoukj be flax in Ihe short 
term. The national average gasoline 
price is expected to rise by 3 cents a gal- 
l(m by November 1993. 
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Diesel fuel and home heating oil prices 
are expected to increase 5 cents by No 
vcmber 1993, as lower sulphur content 
requtremenlsare met And natural gas 
prices are expected up about 6 percent in 
1993, assuming normal weather. 

1990 Oil Shock Was 
Milder Than Others 

The U.S* economy reacted to the energy 
shock of 1990 very differently from the 
oil shortage of the 1970's. Industrialized 
economies, including the U.S., were far 
less vulnerable in 1990 than they were to 
the oil shocks of 1973-74 and 1978-79. 
The lesiliencc is likely to continue for 
several reasons. 

Although U.S. energy use has risen since 
1974, its reliance on crude oil has de- 
clined. The U.S. used 12.1 percentmore 
energy in 1991 than in 1974, but Iper- 
cent less petroleum and 8.6 percent less 
natural gas. Per capita energy use de- 
clined 4.5 percent over the same period, 
and a smaller amount of energy was re- 
quired to produce a dollar of real gross 
domestic product (GDP) — almost 36 
percent less per dollar of real GDP. 
Automotive fuel efficiency also rose dra- 
matically, from 134 miles per gallon in 
1974 to 20.9 per gallon in 1 990. 

Alternative energy sources* including 
energy used to generate electricity, in- 
creased as well over this period. Al- 
though electricity use rose significantly 
from 1974to 1991, the energy has been 
generated increasingly by coal and nu- 
clear power. Nuclear energy gencratk)n 
increased almost fivefold over the period, 
while natural gas and petroleum u^ for 
electricity generation declined 18 and 65 
percent. 

Energy generated by solar, geothermal, 
and biomass sources play a small but in- 
creasing role in meeting U.S. energy de- 
mand. The energy from these alternative 
sources increased 1 10 percent from 1974 
to 199 1 . Hydroelectric power use de- 
clined by abnost 7 percent, however. 



The changes in the U.S. were mirrored in 
mostof the developed world. Japan, Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada followed similar, pronounced 
changes in patterns of energy use and en* 
ergy sources. Italy was one of the few in- 
dustrialized nations that did not embark 
on an ambitious electrical nuclear power 
development program. 

The radical change in energy use came 
from a combination of; (1) higher taxes 
on energy, (2) higher wholesale energy 
prices that induced fuel conservation, 
and (3) substitution of nonpetroleum 
inputs in production. Intra- and intergov- 
ernmental programs such as the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve and other reserve- 
sharing arrangements among the major 
industrial powers also helped developed 
economies to become less susceptible to 
sharp crude oil price runups or supply 
disruptions. 



On the supply side, new oil production 
from Alaska, the North Sea, Mexico, and 
the former Soviet Union have further 
mitigated the dependence of the world on 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). 

Price Increases 
In the Long Term 

Over the longer term, according to the 
DOE'S Energy Information Administra- 
tion (EIA), real crude oil prices are likely 
to rise over the last decade of this century 
and continue rising through the first dec- 
ade of the21st century. EIA forecasts an- 
nual growth of about 4 percent in the real 
crude oil price from 1992 to 1999, slow- 
ing to 2.4 percent per annum in the first 
decade of the 21st century. Ifrecenthis- 
tory is any guide, oil price shocks may 
still occur* adding a cyclical pattern to 
the actual crude prices. Such oil price 
changes will likely have extremely 
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adjusting to Oil Price Shocks 



The industrialized economics have 
weaihcrcd ihrec oil price shocks over 
the past iwo decades. The mosi re- 
ccni.in 1990, had i much less severe 
impact on the U,S. economy, includ- 
ing agriculture. Btit the dramatic oil 
price increases of 1973-74 and 1978* 
79 highlighted the critical role of 
crude oil and manufactured energy in 
the U.S. economy. 

Those oil price shocks also rippled 
through mral America and the farm 
sector. Indeed, in 1980 and 1981, the 
stagflation that plagued the U.S. econ- 
omy was largely attributable to the 
sharp oil price increases of the 1970's. 
The impacts of the 1973-74 oil price 
rises on fiirm and rural cconcxnics 
were mitigated somewhat by a sharp 
rise in commodity prices that oceuncd 
around the same time — coinciding 
with a surge in farm exports. 

By contrasts the farm sector and the ru^ 
ral economy suffered more adverse ef- 
fccts than the general economy from 
oil price shocks of 1978-79 during the 
recessions of the 1980's than in the 
1974 recession. Increased energy ex- 
penses cut net farm Income by raising 
production expenses, and at the same 
time forced the adoption of less en- 
ergy- intensive technology in the 
manufacturing sector. 



Cutbacks In overall manufacturing em* 
ployment, resulting from higher en- 
ergy expenses that raised production 
costs, hit man ufacttiring- dependent ru- 
ral economies, and was largely respon* 
sible for the above average declines in 
rural employment during the early 
1980's. In 19S2, rural manufacumng 
employment fell 7.3 percent, exceed- 
ing the urban manu&cttiring employ- 
ment drop of 6j6 percent 

Rural residents saw a further decline 
in their living standards^ as they were 
hit with higher- than -average increases 
in space heating and transportation 
costs. While urban and suburban 
housing is typically heated with natu- 
ral gas or clectrkiiy rural homes used 
mainly LP (bqueHed pcu^leum) gas 
and fuel o!l. The LP gas and fuel oil 
prices reacted quickly and fairly pro* 
pCtftionatcly to the increases in crude 
oil prices; natural gas and electricity 
prices rose more slowly. 

With less access to public transpona- 
tion or carpooUng, the ability of a ru ■ 
ral resident to adjust to a surge In 
gasoline prices was less than that of 
the typical urban resident Finally, ru- 
ral service sector businesses became 
less profitable as farmers, miners, and 
manufacturing workers had lower 
earnings, with both individuals and 
businesses absoibtng higher energy 
. expense. 



volatile leads and lagSr^making any 
long-term cyclical projection difficult 

The long-run consensus of U.S. aca- 
demic, business, and government energy 
forecasters is that since a large share of 
oil reserves arc in Mideast OPEC coun- 
uies, despite new discoveries elsewhere, 
long-term supply growth will be stibject 
loOPEC's ability to cwitJDl supply. 
With world energy and petroleum de- 
mand expected to increase with eco- 
nomic growth, available supply is not 
likdy to keep up with demand, leading to 
price increases. 

One scenario predicts growth in the 
world economy of 2 percent per year. 



accompanied by an increase of around 
L25 percent in petroleum demand. If 
OPEC market power is effective and al- 
lows petroleum supply to grow at just I 
percent annually, crude oil prices must 
rise faster than the inflation rale. Petro- 
leum users could draw down their stocks 
and keep prices down temporarily. But 
the following quarter, prices wotdd likely 
be even higher than otherwise. 

Aside from supply control, other factors 
may contribute indirectly to increased en- 
ergy prices. Although electricity use has 
grown over the last two decades, many 
elecuic utility analysts see a slowing in 
growth as electric power companies turn 
to pricing that induces conservation, in- 



cluding subsidizing energy -efHcient 
appliances. So the substitution of elec- 
tricity for fossil fuel will likely be 
smaller than in the 19S0's. 

Others believe that most of the inexpen- 
sive and relatively simple energy conser- 
vation technologies arc already in place, 
making subsequent efficiency gains more 
costly and slower in arriving. Improve- 
ments in automobile mileage and other 
energy-saving trends^such as replace- 
ment of gasoline with diesel power in 
farming aixi constructiwi — likely have 
approached saturation, under current tech- 
nologies. 

Environmental regulations may also inad- 
vertently restrain energy conservation. 
For example, the increasing oxygenation 
requirement and removal of lead from 
gasoline acuially require more crude oil 
pcrgallon of ^soline. This partially off- 
sets the energy savings of higher mileage 
per gallon. 

Agriculture & 
Energy Use 

Like the U.S. economy in general, the 
farm sector specifically made some sig- 
nificant and similar, adjustments in the 
pattern of energy used from 1974 to 
1991. The farm sector adjusted by in- 
creasing Overall energy efficiency and 
conserving expensive petroteum and 
natural gas. In contrast lo the general 
economy, however, fanning has de- 
creased electricity use by almost 8 
percent. 

The most dramatic energy savings in 
agriculture came from the increased use 
of less expensive diesel fuel for power 
equipment such as tractors and com- 
bines. As gasoline-powered vehicles 
were replaced by more cnergy-cffKicnt 
diesel-powercd equipment, petroleum 
use per real dollar of equipment expendi- 
turc declined. Gasoline use declined al- 
most 65 percent over this period, while 
diesel fuel use rose only 2.4 percent 
Eventually, with adoption of low- and 
minimum-tillage technology and more 
efficient diesel fuel, petroleum use de- 
clmed absolutely. 
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U,S> Farms Rely Less 


on Gasoline for Energy 












Percefil 




1974 


1991 


change 


Gasoltrtfi (biL gaj,) 


3,710 


1^71 


-65.7 


Diesel (tNLgaJ.) 


2,620 


2,683 


2.4 


LPgas(b<LgaJ.) 


1.375 


587 


-57.3 


CSLatural gas (bil. cu ft) 


137 


60 


-56.2 


Electricily(W. kw. hrsj 


38 


35 


-7.9 


Totai eriergy (qijtids) 


1.224 


767 


-37^ 


ThotiMfxJ BTU per 








S 1987 (farm GDP) 


24.16 


10.48 


'56.6 


Farm GDP f$ bil. 1987) 


50.7 


73^ 


44.4 


A qu^ Is m qiiAftrlilon BTl/a (Bhi/sh 1h«m\ar ur(l»). 



The general economy made a similar ad- 
justment in indusiriaJ uses — substituting 
more efficient djcsel-powered for gaso- 
line-powered equipment Aggregate data 
mask this efficiency change, because to- 
tal gasoline used in the U.S. actually in- 
creased 7.8 percent from 1974 to l99l. 
Mileage efficiency increased, but so did 
the number of automobiles. As most of 
this switch to diesel was taking place, the 
relative price of gasoline to diesel fell. 
The last several years have seen the rela- 
tive price of gasoline fall back to levels 
of the early 1970's. 



Rural areas and farming are likely to be 
affected only marginally by the l990's 
energy situation, because they have al- 
ready made significant adjustments to the 
energy world of the I980's and 1990's. 
Even with unforeseen increases in crude 
oil prices, the economy and U.S. agricuJ- 
turc appear better able to withstand oil 
price increases than in the past^ because 
of these adjustments. Non-energy fac- 
tors, such as weather, fiscal policy, and 
performance of the dollar in international 
markets are likely to exert a stronger in- 
fluence on the economic health of the 
farm sectw and rural America. 
[Dave Torgerson (202) 219-0782} H3 
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Economy Still 
Sending 
Mixed Signals 



The economy continued to be slug- 
gish in the third quarter despite 
some positive signs. The advance 
report on third-quarter real gross domes- 
tic product (GDP) indicated that the econ- 
omy was growing moderately. Real 
GDP grew between 2 J and 3 percent at 
an annual rate, led by a nearly 3.5'per- 
ccnt rise in consumer spending. It was 
the sixth straight quarterly advance, and 
the first quarter in which GDP growth ex- 
ceeded the prcrecession peak reached in 
the second quarter of 1990. 

The rise in consumer spending was a wel- 
come sign thai private spending might be 
reviving, but other indicators suggested 
that the third-quarter momentum might 
not be sustained. Business investment 
spending was essentially unchanged in 
the third quarter, reflecting a general un- 
willingness to increase capital spending 
without a signal of strong future demand. 

Inventories registered the largest increase 
since the second quarter of 1990, but the 
gain could be largely an unintended in- 
ventory buildup with production cuts to 
follow in the fourth quarter. Finally, 
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govcmmeni purchases rose in ihc ihird 
quarter; a l^ge part of ihis was a nearly 
T-peiccnt rise in federal defense spend- 
ing, ihe firsi increase in five quarters. 

Employment 
Picture Bleak 

Payroll employment was relatively flat 
lh^ugh the fall The number of nonfarm 
payroll jobs rose by only 17i000 from 
June ihrough October Manufacturing 
and constniciion jobs continued to slide, 
while jobs in service industries were up. 
Health and business services accounted 
for most of the increase in service-sector 
jobs. 

The unemployment rate continued its 
slow retreat from the 7.8-pcrcent high 
reached in June. By October, the rale 
had slipped to 7.4 percent Much of the 
decline was due to a shrinking labor 
force, which fell by almost 600,000 
from June to October. 

Along with a decline in the number of 
manufacturing jobs, industrial production 
remaincdsluggish, fallingin3of the5 
months from June through Oaobcr. In 
the 12 months ending in October, produc- 
tion rose by about 0.6 percent, and re- 
mains 1 .3 percent below the level 
reached at the expansion peak in July 
1990. As a resuhi industrial capacity use 
has remained low, averaging less than 79 
percent so far this year. 



Consumer 
Income Flat 

Despite the rise in consumer spending in 
the third quarter, underlying factors sug- 
gest the gain may be short-lived. Con- 
sumer income, a major determinant of 
spending, has grown slowly over the last 
18 months. Weakness in income is due 
largely to job losses and slow wage 
growth. Excluding government transfer 
payments, income in real terms has yet to 
exceed its prerccession level, and overall, 
real disposable income showed no 
growth from the second to the third 
quarter of 1992, 

In addition to job losses, other factors 
have contributed to slow income growth. 
Consumer interest income, which ac- 
counts for about 15 percent of total con- 
sumer income, has fallen along with 
interest rates. Interest income peaked in 
September 1991 and fell about 6 percent 
through September 1992. 

Along with low income growth, consum- 
ers continue to reduce their reliance on 
debt financing by paying olT previously 
incurred debts. For the most part, con- 
sumer installment debt has been falling 
since the fourth quarter of 1990. With 
virtually no income gains and reluctance 
to take on new debt, consumer spending 
does not ^}pear likely to accelerate soon. 



Since Mld-lWl , About Three Jobs Were Pemnanently Lost for Every 
Tempof or/ Loyoft 

Permonent/tempofarv roflo 
3.5 




Roftoofpemv^nentjoblceera to those te^^p<>ra^i^y laid off. 
Shaded areas show economic downtuma. 



Confidence at 
Low Levels 

Relatively high unemployment and low 
income growth have dampened con- 
sumer confidei^e, which fell from July 
through October and is now at about the 
same level as in the early 1980's, Con- 
sumer confidence is believed to be deter- 
mined largely by economic "fundamen- 
tals" like unemployment and inflation. 

Current unemptoyment and inflation, 
however, are much lower than they were 
in the early 1980's, The civilian unem- 
ployment rau; in 1982 averaged 9.7 per- 
centi compared with a 7.6-percent 
average in the third quarter of 1992. Con- 
sumer price inflation averaged 62 per- 
cent during 1982, compared with only 
about a 3-percent average rate in the 
third quarter of this year. 

Why the lackluster confidence? First, 
the eleclion-year dcbau^ may have raised 
overall concerns about the problems fac- 
ing the economy, and enhanced uncer- 
tainty about government policies over the 
next several years. Confidence jumped 
in November, but it is too early to judge 
whether the gain will be sustained. 

A second reason confidence has been 
lower than expected may be found in the 
composition of unemptoyment compared 
with previous recessions. According to 
the Bureau of Labor StaiisticSi the ratio 
of permanent job losses to temporary lay- 
offs associated with the recent recession 
and sluggish recovery is higher than dur- 
ing other recent downturns. 

For example, from mid-1991 through 
third-quarter 1992,about three jobs were 
lost permanently for every temporary lay- 
off During the 1981-82 recession, per- 
manent job losses were only about 
double the temporary layoffs. In the 
1974-75 recession, the ratio was even 
lower, at about 1 J to 1. Abnonnally low 
confidence may reflect the unusually 
large ntimber of permanent job losses in 
this recession compared with others. 
And low confidence is contributing to 
the reluctance to take on new debt, and 
until recently has kept spending low. 
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Few Signs of Pickup in ttie Economy, 
Composite Index of Leoding Indlcofofs 

Psrceot change from prevkxis year 
6- 



Red GDP Growth 

Parceot change from previous quarter 
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Income Growth Flat. Unemployment Still High, 



Real Disposable Income 

Percent chong© from previous quarter 
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„,but Inflation and Interest Rates Remain Comfortably Low 



Consumef Price inflation 

Percent chortge from previous year 




Short- and Long-Term interest Rates 
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Inflation & Interest Rates 
Remain Low 

The iHOtracted period of eccHiomic slug- 
gishness with relatively high unemploy- 
ment and low industrial capacity use 
continues to hold down inflation. Con- 
sumer prices rose less than 3 percent at 
an annual rate in the third quarter. Even 
excluding food and energy prices, infla- 
tion continues to be modest And if cur- 
rent inflation trends continue through the 
remainder of 1992, consumer prices ex- 
cluding food and energy will post their 
smallest rise in 20 years. 

However^ there are some signs that com- 
modity prices are rising, albeit from rela- 
tively low levels. Crude goods prices, 
excluding food and energy^ were up 2.9 
percent finom year-earlier levels in Octo- 
bar, although they remained 7 percent be- 
low their mid-1990 levels. 

Both short- and long-temi interest rates 
fell in the late summer and ^1. In the 
third quarter, rates on 3-month Treasury 
bills were the lowest in about 30 years, 
averaging slightly under 3 percent 
Short-term rates are nearly 2 percentage 
points lower than in October 1 99 1 ; long- 
term rales are down but by only about 50 
basis points (100 basis points equals 1 
percentage point). The wide gap be- 
tween long- and shon-lcnn rates reflects 
several factors, including relatively high 
foreign interest rales, some expectation 
ofrising indaiion over the next few 
years, and perhaps most importantly, gen- 
eral uncertainty about the fiscal policy 
outlook for the next few years. 

Dollar Slides^ 
Then Rebounds 

U.S. short-term interest rates have been 
relatively low compared with German 
shOTt'term rates, which has led to a depre- 
ciation of the dollar against the mark. 
The U.S, discount rate is at 3 percent 



versus a discount rate of 8.25 percent in 
Germany. By conu^si, iheU.S. rate was 
higher than the German rate throughout 
the 1980'sand as recently as mid-1989. 
In September, the dollar fell to a post- 
World War II low against the mark. 

The currency crisis in the European Com- 
munity actually helped restore some of 
the dollar's value, particularly against the 
British pound and the Italian lira, which 
both fell against the mark. The apparent 
instability in the European currency mar- 
ket and the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
(ERM) helped make the dollar more 
f^pealing in general. 

Further, German interest rates slipped in 
September, and if they continue to de- 
cline, the dollar should appreciate some- 
what against the mark. Despite some 
increase in value, the dollar is likely to 
remain relatively low vis-a-vis other cur- 
rencies, helping U.S. exports remain com- 
petitive even in the face of slowing de- 
mand among major trading partners. 

The Outlook: 
Policy Uncertainty 

Slow growth, low mflation, and low 
short-term interest rates are likely to con- 
tinue over the next few months. Private 
forecasters are projecting further slug- 
gishness in Gdmany, Japan, and Canada, 
which will tend to keep U.S. exports 
from rising quickly in the near term. Cur- 
rently, Germany and Japan arc growing 
at only a third of their 1990-91 rates. 
Through the Tirst 8 months of the year, 
exports to these two countries were down 
more than 1 percent firom last year. Ex- 
ports to Mexico remain a bright spot, up 
more than 25 percent dining the Tirst 8 
months of 1992. 

In addition, defense purchases are not 
likely to maintain their third-quarter ad- 
vance, and low income growth and the 
drop in personal savings in the third quar- 
ter do not point to robust consumer 



sp}ending in the near term. The overall 
Outlook for 1993 depends partially on the 
programs that Congress and the new 
President agree upon early in the year. 
This adds an extra element of uncertainty 
to the outlook for the next 18 months. 

In general, private analysts expect an at- 
tempt to stimulate the economy, perhaps 
through introducing some form of an in- 
vestment lax credit or by increasing 
spending on infrastructure. The tax 
credit would likely affect the economy 
more quickly than would infrastructure 
spending, which requires more time to 
target and fund. 

Should a stimulus package be enacted 
early in 1993, it is likely that growth 
would accelerate in the second half of 
1993, and that interest rates would rise. 
Inflation would probably not respond as 
quickly as real growth or interest rates, 
because the recent recession has gener- 
ated significant excess capacity. 

Agriculture & 
The Macro Outlook 

The lackluster outlook for domestic 
personal income growth suggests little 
expansion in domestic demand for agri- 
cultural goods over the next several 
months. At the same time, macro- 
economic considerations point to liule 
change in export demand. Although the 
value of the dollar is expected to remain 
relatively low, foreign growth is likely to 
be slow over the next year, especially in 
Japan and Canada, two major agricultural 
export markets. 

On the positive skle, low intoiest rates 
and low inflation associated with the 
sluggish economy continue to benefit 
agriculture. The effects of current 
maCFoeconomic conditions on the agricul- 
lural sector will show up mainly in ex- 
penses, not in enhanced demand. 
[Jennifer L. Beattie and R. M. Monaco 
(202)219-0782]!!^ 
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Food Spending 
By Female- 
Headed 
Households 



Households headed by single 
women consdtuie a growing pro- 
portion of ihe US* peculation. 
Between 1970 and 1988, the percentage 
of urban households with children under 
age 18 that were headed by single 
women doubled from 12 to 24 perccnL 
An esLJmated 60 percent of all children 
bom today will spend scxnc of their child- 
hood in a single-parent household, most 
often a female-headed household. 

A recent study by the Economic Re- 
search Service (ERS) indicates that 
female-headed households spend fewer 
dollars, but a greater share of their in- 
come on food. The study also demon* 
strales that income is more important 
than type of household in determining 
the !evcl of expenditures. The study cov- 
ered urban households with at least one 
child under age 18. It was based on data 
from 1.140 households, 204 of which 
were headed by single women and 936 of 
which had a husband and wife in the 
home. 



Fewer Dollars for Food, 
Larger Share of Income 

Female-headed households spent an aver- 
age of $8937 per person per month for 
food in 1988, based on the US, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics' Continuing Con- 
sumer Expenditures Survey. Two-parent 
households spent $10531 per person. 
Moreover, the food expenditures of 
female-headed households constituted a 
larger share of income. 

Nationally, food expenditures claim ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the average 
household's disposable income. Two- 
parent households spent about (he same 
as (he average household for food in 
1988. But female-headed households 
spent considerably more — over 1 7 per- 
cent of (heir income went for food. 

In general, households wi(h low incomes 
spend less per person on food, and fe- 
male-headed households wi(h low in- 
come are no exception. In 1988, US^ 
households in the lowest 20 percent of 
the income distribution spent over a third 
less for food than households in the top 
20 pcrcent^84.50 per person per 
month versus $136,50. 

Female-headed households tend to be 
poorer than two-parent households. 
Household income per person for female- 
headed households was less than 60 per- 
cent of two-parent household income. 
Nearly half of the female-headed house- 
holds in the smdy had income below the 
poverty level in 1988, ccxnpaied with 9 
percent of the two-parent households. 
(Nationally, nearly half of all households 
classified in poverty in 1986 were 
headed by women,) 

The lower food spending by female- 
headed households is due mainly to their 
lower income, and is much less auribut- 
able to the fact that they are headed by 
single women. Another study comparing 
food expenditures of single and two- 
parent households separated (he single- 
parent households into poor and 
nonpoor Poor families in the study 
spent less per person for food than non- 
poor families. Differences in pcr-pcrson 
food expendituies between two-parent 
households and single-parent households 



were clearly attributed to differences in 
income; nonpoor single-parent house- 
holds spent more for food per person 
than all two-parent households. 



"Diary" Tracks 
Household Spending 

This study is based on data from the 
diary portion of the 1988 Continuing 
Consumer Expenditures Survey 
(CCES) conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The diary survey col- 
lects data on small, frequently pur- ' 
chased items such as food and 
beverages over 2 consecutive weeks. 
Information on household charac- 
teristics is also collected at the end of 
the second week. 

It should be emphasized that the ™ 
CCES is a survey of expenditures, not 
of consumption. The data include 
only the value of items purchased dur^ 
ing the 2-wcck period. Items used out 
of (he household's own inventories 
arc not included in the data, whereas 
items purchased but not used during 
that 2-wock period arc included In 
data. 



th^ 



Analysis of the data employed a siatis-l 
I tical technique — multivariate rcgrcs- 
iion — which measured the influence 
3f a number of different variables — 
ncluding income, employment, cduca i 
ion, race, and Food Stamp participa- 
ion — on the level of food cxpcndi- 

11 



Less Education, Earnings, 
More Food Assistance 

Among the female-headed households, 
only 22 pCTcent reported another income 
earner in the houschold^ The absence of a 
male spouse is a major reason for (he low 
income and high poverty rates among 
female-headed households. 

Yet working female heads of households 
are also less likely to earn as much as 
male heads. One reason for lower earn- 
ings is that female heads of households 
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Characteristics of Households In the Study 




Female-headed 


Two-parent 


MousAhoid 






Monthly Income 

Monthly Income per person 

Persons in hcxjsehold 


$1,404^4 

$515.20 

3.03 


$3,415 06 

$688.25 
4.0S 


Monthly food expenditures 
Per-person food 
sKpenditure 
Food at home 
Food away 


$253.07 

$69.37 
$59.41 

$29.95 


W11.7B 

$105.31 
$67.28 
$38.03 




Percent 


Other earner in household 


22 


98 


Befow poverty level 
Receive food stamps 


47 

36 


9 
3 


Female heacVspouse 
Black 


25 


7 


Completed high AchooJ 
Completed college 
Employed 
Employed full time 


79 
10 
74 

56 


88 
21 
76 
46 





tend to have less formal education. 
Among female-headed households, 20 
percent of ihe women had not completed 
high school while in households wiih 
two parents, only 12 percent of female 
spouses had not completed high school 

Education is strongly related to earnings, 
and therefore to food expenditures. The 
study suggests that households in which 
ihe female head had at least a high school 
diploma spent $16 more per person per 
month on food than households in which 
the female head lacked a high school 
diploma. 



Contrary to the hypothesis associating 
women in female-headed households 
with low employment, single female 
heads of households in this study tend to 
work longer hours and are more likely 
than their married counterparts to work 
full time. 

The generally lower incomes of female- 
headed households make these house- 
holds more likely to be eligible for food 
assistance. In the study, over a third (36 
percent) of female-headed households re- 
ceived food stamps, compared with only 
3 percent of male-present househokls. 
From a different pa-spective, whereas 



female -headed households represented 
only ISperccniof the study sample, they 
made up nearly two-thirds of all house- 
holds in the study receiving food stamps. 

Does Lower Spending 
Mean Lower Nutrition? 

Greater food expenditures do not neces- 
sarily mean better nutrition. IntheERS 
study, 70 percent of the female heads in 
each type of household worked. And 86 
percent of employed women still do most 
of the cooking, with 9 1 percent doing 
most of the shopping. 

One of the primary ways of cutting 
houseworic time is to spend less time in 
the kitchen. That means looking for 
ways to prepare food quickly. Micro- 
wave ovens, convenience foods, take-out 
food, fast food, and home-delivered food 
can help speed food preparation. 

Although the study traced only expendi- 
tures, not consumption, other research 
suggests that lower income households 
are more efficient food shoppers, obtain- 
ing more nuUients per dollar of food. 
According to USDA's 1977^^8 Nation- 
wide Food Consumption Survey, for ex- 
ample, households with incomes below 
$5,000 obtained 1,280 calories, 45 grams 
of protein, and 470 milligrams of cal- 
cium per dollar's worth of food used at 
home. Households with incomes of 
$20,000 and above obtained l,140calo- 
ries,41 grams of protein, and 440 milli- 
grams of calcium. Whether nuUition- 
efficient shopping by lower income 
households continues today, with a targe 
proportion of women entering the labor 
force, is not certain. 
[Elizabeth Frazao (202) 219-0864} H3 
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U.S. Grain Quality- 
is Competitiveness 
At Issue? 



In fiercely competitive global grain markets, how important 
is quality in compeiiuveness and market share? The 
grades and standards used to define US. grain quality for 
export were iniiiated over 75 years ago. Have changes in ihe 
grades and standards alloyed them to keep pace y/ith advances 
in technology that demand grain characteristics to accommo- 
date a mutiiiude of new products? 

In this first of a series ofanicles, AO takes a took ai U.S. grain 
quality, why it matters, and the issues that arise in delivering 
and communicating quality to foreign buyers. Future articles 
in ihe series will took at the effects of grain quality on domestic 
and international markets for wheal, corn, and soybeans. 

Grades & Standards 
Evolved Slowly 

Because the end-use quality of a shipment of grain generally is 
not readily evident, a system of uniform grades and standards 
was designed to facilitate grain trade. In 19l6Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to establish, enforce, and re- 
vise a uniform system of grades and inspection procedures. 
These standards were to apply exclusively \n foreign grain 
trade. USDA's FcderaJ Grain Inspection Service (FGIS) has 
the responsibility to set grades and standards, conduct research 



to improve the measurement of grain quality, and enhance the 
grain grading system. FGIS is the only US. entity legally 
authorized to certify grain grades. 

U.S. grades and standards have changed slowly over time- The 
original 1916 legislation was passed 26 years after the introduc- 
tion of the first bill proposing federal grades and inspections. 
Current standards have evolved as processing technology al- 
tered demand for various grain characteristics^ and improve- 
ments were made in the level of grain quality and the ability to 
measure iL 

Because changes in grades and standards follow technological 
innovauon, they tend to refiect somewhat older techniques of 
grain processing, use, and quahty assessment capabiliiy than 
currendy in practice, and \d focus on the physical condition of 
the grain. But buyers of grain look for other chaiacteristics. 
Grains and oilseeds are raw products whose value depends on 
their contribution to a final or intermediate result — such as the 
amount and quality of the Hour, cakes, bread, pasta, meal, or oil 
that can be produced, or the value as a feed for livestock. 

Grading the Grain 

Although many grains and oilseeds can substitute for each other 
in various products, their distinct characteristics prevent them 
from being perfect substitutes. Buyers may value various attrib- 
utes difTerendy, depending on the final product and the produc- 
tion technology being used. The charm:teristics of interest to 
end users fall into three broad categories: physical condition, in- 
trinsic characteristics, and uniformity of grains and oilseeds. 

FHysical condition of the grain is described by quantity, cleanli 
ness, soundness, and wholcsomeness. Quantity refers to the 
marginal product of the grain, such as Hour milling yield or live- 
stock weight gained per pound of feed. Each of the factors de- 
scribing the physical condition affects the usable quantity of 
grain. Cleanliness is related to quantity, because nongrain mate- 
rial (foreign material and dockage) is generally not suited for 
processing and often must be removed. 

Soundness of the grain refers to the absence or presence of dam- 
aged, shrunken, or broken kernels, which can indicate exposure 
to insects, heat, or other damaging elements. Shrunken and bro- 
ken kernels also reduce the marginal produa of the grain. 
Soundness directly affects the storabiliiy of grain, which lends 
to decline as moisture content, foreign material, dockage, dam- 
aged kernels, and insects in a shipment increase. 

Grain wholesomeness refiects the level of substances such as 
noxious weed seeds or pesticide residues. Handlers, millers, 
shiiq)ers, and importers need to know if the grain has a problem 
of contaminalbn, if dead or live insects are present, and 
whether the shipment will meet contract specifications and im- 
porters' phytosanitary and quarantine regulations. Current U.S. 
grades and standards include measures of dead and live insects, 
insect damage, ^goL, smut, and animal filth. 
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Intrinsic characteristics detennine ihe quality and amount of 
products that can be obtained finom the processing, but not the 
grade. For example, U.S. wheal has a protein content ranging 
from less than 8 to 18 poxxni. Most breads require a protein 
content of 10-14 percent, and other products require wheat with 
different protein levels. Bakers look for Hour with a protein 
content within the appropriate range for the product Similarly, 
the protein and oil content of soybeans determines the amount 
of oil and the quality of meal obtainabJc during crushing. 

Intrinsic atiributes are difficult to measure without processing 
the grain, so proxy measures are often used. For instance, 
wheat class was traditionally used as a proxy measure for intrin- 
sic characteristics. But breeding programs that have helped in- 
crease U.S, wheal yields, have tended to reduce the correlation 
between class and these attributes. Therefore other, more spe- 
cific, criteria such as protein content have been used as proxy 
measures of some baking characteristics. Some countries, in- 
cluding Canada and Australia, restrict the use of new grain va- 
rieties to asstire customers their grain has a specific set of 
quality attributes; each variety of a grain has a set of intrinsic 
characteristics associated with it. 

Only recently has it been possible to measure some intrinsic 
grain quality characteristics—like protein content^ — quickly and 
efficiently. For this reason, intrinsic characteristics have been 
reported only in recent years, and then as non-grade determin- 
ing f;M:tors. Wheat protein, for example, has been reported (at 
buyers* request) as a non-grade determining factor only since 
1986. Official measures of soybean oil and protein content, the 
majordetermmants of soybean value, have become avadable 
just this year. 

Uniformity refers to the consistency of grain within a shipment 
and between shipments. Newer baking and milling plants can 
operate at a much higher capacity than older facilities, and for 
optimal performance require grain of a more consistent quality, 
TTic commingling of grain of different varieties can increase 
processing costs, lowering the end-use value of the grain. Such 
commingling often occurs as grain moves through the U.S. mar^ 
keting system. 

Uniformity can be a source of disagreement when a shipment is 
divided and sold to different end users. AJihough the shipment 
as a whole meets an agreed standard, the individual sub-lots 
may not. While customers receiving sub-lots exceeding the 
standard will be satisfied, those receiving lots that do not meet 
the agreed standards will not. But because the grain was graded 
and sold as a shipload, complaints from dissatisfied customers 
can often go unresolved 

Behind the Quality: 

Good Genes^ Careful Handling 

Many of the desirable characteristics of grain — storability, 
wholesomcness, and product yield — are determined by growing 
conditions, production pr^tices, and grain handling. Grain han- 
dling services facilitate trade. Gathering small truckloadsof 



On the Report Card: ^^^H 

Dockage & Foreign Material ^^1 



Among possible sources of complaints and criucisms 
about grain quaJity were problems with blending, foreign 
material, shrunken and broken kernels, and dockage. 



Foreign material des^cribes all nongrain material in a 
shipment of most grains (except wheat and sorghum) or 
oilseeds. For wheat and sorghum, nongrain material is di* 
vided into dockage and forcign material — nongrain, non* 
mtllable material that cannot be easily amoved from the 
grain. 

Dockage is nongrain material stich as dust, chaff, weed 
leeds, other grains, and sand, all of which can be readily 
removed from wheat and sorghum. However, processors 
■uch as millers and crushers have liule difficulty remov* 
ing practically aJI foreign material from wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans, i 

AJihough dockage is reponcd on the grade certificate for 
all inspections, dockage is not a ^radc-dctcrmining factor 
for wheal Critics argue that this encourages nK>rt dock- 
age in whcaL However, some importers of U.S. grain 
specify maximum dockage levels in contracts to obtain 
cleaner grain, and penalize exporters for levels beyond 
those specified in the conU-acL 



4 



Blending Is acknowledged as a cost-cfToctive means of 
providing grain of a specified quality. Critics claim that 
any set of gradc-dctcrminuig factor limits will result in 
shipments containing grain just below the factor limits for 
foreign mau^rial, ThusUicy argue, grain shipments can 
contain levels of foreign material or other undesirable sub- 
stances that barely meet contract specifications. More* 
over, critics suggest that current factor limits lead to less 
clean U.S. grain exports, reducing US. competitiveness 
in tntcmaional grain markets. Critics cite FGIS statistics 
on shipments that have shown levels of foreign material 
and toul defects ai the grade factor limits. However, for 
most shipmcnLs, foreign material and total defect levels 
arc well below the grade limits. 



4 

i 



« 



heterogenous grain into shiplots, and handling the grain in 
standardized lots, provides most buyers with the quantity and 
quality of grain needed for their operations. Grain handling 
practices such as drying, cleaning, aerating, and fumigating are 
used by elevators to leduce risk of biological degradation and 
lower the nongrain content of a shipment 

Growing conditions and production practices can affect the 
amount of chemical residues, insect and other damage, and non- 
grain material such as weed seed and din in a shipment Non- 
grain content and damaged grain tend to reduce the quantity or 
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product yield of grain in each lot. increase storage costs, lower 
quality, and increase the risk of losses from insects and mold. 

The genetic quality of seed determines the potentiaJ quality— in- 
irinsic characteristics — of grain. Characteristics like protein 
content can be influenced by growing conditions and handling 
practit:es,but base quality is genetically deicnnincd. Since in- 
trinsic grain properties figure so importantly in the value of the 
grain, processors are often interested in ihe variety. In some 
markets^ end users and producers write contracts setting premi- 
ums for specific genetic varieties. 

Do Importers Buy 
US. Quality? 

It is important for grain markets to communicate quality clearly 
to the end user. The domestic market does not require the offi- 
cial grades and standards, although grades and standards are 
often used as a basis for premiums and discounts. But grain 
quality is apparently communicated efficiently between buyers 
and sellers on the domestic market Exchanges occur based on 
criteria and inspection methods agreed to by participants. Grain 
is acquired using regional purchasing strategies, contract pro- 
duction, and other domestic market outlets. Domestic buyers 
are able to identify grain well suited for their purposes, and 
therefore few comptaints arise about the quality. Complaints 
that do occur tend to be handled quickly between the agents 
involved. 



Exports Claimed Over Half of U.S. Wheat Use in 1991 
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On the other hand, communication of grain quality in export 
markets has been called into question by some. In export mar- 
kets, contract specifications, official USDA grades and stand- 
ards, and class are used to communicate the quality of U.S. 
grain. This grading information, along with an PGiS inspection 
and grade certificate, is used to assure that purchases meet buy- 
ers' 



Country arxJ sub-terminal elevator* indude pradiictjon and carryin 
Feed includes residual. 



Official complaints from purchasers of U.S. grain shipments are 
used to draw attention to disputes. Over the last 4 years, com- 
plaints have covered between 0.3 and l.l percent of the grain 
exported, although in 1987 they rcachedahighof 3.7percenL 
Some observers have suggested that the decline in U.S. grain 
exports in the I980's is panJy attributable to dissatisfaction 
with the quality of U.S. grain. 

Why does the domestic market appear to be operatii^ mae effi- 
ciently — without standards — than the export market which has 
speciHed standards? A large part of the reason is the variation 
in familiarity of foreign processors with U_S. grades and stand- 
ards. Some foreign buyers are not femiliar with U.S. grades 
and standards. It is not uncommon for a complaint to be based 
on a misunderstanding arising from differences in U.S. labora- 
tory or sampling practices, or frtxn terminology. 

Foreign buyers also have more difliculiy identifying the source 
of the grain received. A domestic processor can often identify 
where the grain was grown, within a few counties, and knows 
the attributes of grain from the area. Frequently, domestic buy- 
ers send agents to survey grain quality in different regions and 
make purchases based on the results of these surveys. 

Although modem information systems can keep importers of 
U.S. grain informed of weather and other factors that influence 
grain quality, blending and other handbng practices make it dif- 
ficult to identify the region where the purchased grain was 
grown. A buyer can elect to preserve the identity of grain from 
the field to the export terminal, but this can significantly in- 
crease the price of a grain shipment, which in turn would make 
U.S. grain less competitive. 

Another advantage of domestic buyers is ease in communica- 
tion. In domestic markets, shorter distances make transporta- 
tion faster, less complicated^ and less costly. The shorter time 
between purchasing and receiving grain speeds communication 
and provides better feedback. Quickly identifying the exist- 
ence, sourcei and naujre of problems increases the likelihood of 
agreement and quick resolution of problems. 

With export shipments, however, grain is in transit over loiter 
distances. Increased transit time lends to delay the detection of 
a problem, and combined with the presence of more intermedi- 
aries, increases the difficulty in identifying and resolving a 

problem. 
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Understanding Differences 
Improves Communication 

A firsi step toward improving communication wilh foreign 
grain buyers is lo understand ihc differences thai ejtisi between 
countries' various grain standards and grading practices. Com- 
petitors' grain prodtKtion. marketing, and regulatory systems 
differ from the U.S. wilh respect id inccniivcs for maintaining 
and enhancing grain quality. Differences eust in grain han- 
dling (including cleaning, blending, drying and storage); poli- 
cies and institutions regulating grain quality; and government 
price and storage policies that affect quality incentives. 

For instance, in most competing nations grain is evaluated, 
diied, and cleaned either on the Tarm or at the country elevatCFS. 
Australian wheat grades arc determined at the point of first sale, 
encouraging on-farm cleaning by producers. French and Argen- 
tine grain is generally cleaned and dried by operators at the 
country elevator. Canada uses a different system and cleans at 
export locations. Also, most competitors do not blend grain to 
meet contract standards. Many grain exponing countries, in- 
cluding the U.S,, offer price policies that explicitly include 
quality-based premiums and discounts. 

Each major U.S. competitor—including Prance, Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Australia — has one or more regulations govern- 
ing grain quality, such as government control of seed variety 
and development, variety identification mechanisms, and 
minimal receival standards for grain. In France, Canada, and 
Australia, marketing by variety is common due to the existence 
of variety idcntiHcation mechanisms. 

All five major US grain competitors have minimal receival 
standards. In the US-, by contrast, producers can deliver any 
quality of grain to commercial elevators. It is discounted appro- 
priately, but once low-quality grain is in the system, it is diffi- 
cult to keep it segregated or to prevent blending with higher- 
qiiality grain destined for export In Argentina and Brazil 
grains not meeting specified minimums arc rejected at the first 
point of sale- In France, grains not meeting export contract 
specifications can be rejected by the receiving elevator. In both 
Canada and Australia, wheat not meeting minimum standards is 
denoted feed-quality grain and must be marketed as such. 
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Recognizing the need to understand competitors' grain market- 
ing systems, however, docs not imply the iKcd to adopt those 
standards for U.S. grain. Each setofgrainhandlingandquality 
assurance practices carries costs and benefits. Before modify- 
ing U.S. grades and standards, those costs aiKl benefits need 
careful examination, to avoid imposiiig unnecessary costs for tit- 
tle improvement in quality. 

Is There Room for 
Improvement? 

Critics of the current system of grades and standards argue that 
the system could compromise U.S. competitiveness — by failing 
toaddressa number of quality concerns of foreign customers^ 
These critics contend that the current system could even lead ul- 
timately to official complaints lodged over U*S. grain quality. 
Others, however, point out that the U.S. system of grades and 
standards is only one of many levels of quality control in the 
U.S. grain sector, and that changes in grades and standards 
alone are not likely to ensure quality competitiveness. 

Providing beucr information to customers would reduce com- 
plaints, and could increase market share or grain prices. The 
1990 Food, Agriculture, Conservation and Trade Act matidatcd 
USDA'sFGIS to study the benefits and costs of providing 
cleaner grain to the domestic and export markets. Congress' in- 
tent was to understand more fully the economic impacts that 
would likely occur in response to legislated changes in U.S. 
cradcs and standards 
[Skip Ifyberg (202) 219-0840 and Erin Dusch (202) 219-0S2S} 



Upcoming Reports from USDA'S 
Economic Reseorch Service 

The following are December release dortes for 
summaries of the ERS reports listed. Summories 
ore issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

December 

M AgncuHuTQi Income, & Finance 

15 Sugar & Sweetener 

}6 Tobacco YBart:>ook 

18 Aghculfural Oufiook 
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FSU Agriculture: 
Weathering a Period 
Of Flux 



Policymakers in the iS newly independent states of the for- 
mer Soviet Union (FSU) have continued to move the 
economy more toward a markei system in 1992. Restruc- 
turing the planned economy involves resource shifts thai will 
temporarily idle some resources, including land and labor. 
The shift will also eventually include some transfer of property 
from state and collective control to private ownership. Restruc- 
turing is likely to be very difficult, given the distorted resource 
allocations that resulted from the massive consumer and pro- 
ducer subsidies under central planning. 

Reforms mil have far-reaching effects on consumers Jarmers, 
processors^ and distributors. A year after the breakup of the 
USSRf two hopeful signs far the FSU are higher grain output 
fallowing last year's drought, and the emergence of private pro- 
duction and exchange of some agricultural commodities. 

Grain Output Up 
In Largest Republics 

Grain output in the 15 former Soviet republics will amount to 
just under 183 million ions in 1992»acconIing loUSDA's 
November projection — a nearly 20-pcitcni increase from last 
year. Higher yields account for the production increase — total 
grain area is estimated about the same as last year. The Torecast 



(which includes wheaU coarse grains, and milled rice, on a 
cleanweight basis, but excludes pulses, buckwheat, and miscel- 
laneous grains) is still below 1990*s near-record output (206.6 
million metric tons) and the 1986^90 annual average of 186 
million. 

Almost 90 percent of the FSU's grain ts produced by three re- 
publics: Russia contributes over half, followed by Ukraine at 
about 20 percent, and Kazakhstan, with over 15 percent Most 
of the rise in 1992 FSU output is due to a dramatic rebound in 
grain output in Kazakhstan. While grain output is up over 10 
pendent in Russia and around 5 percent in both Belarus and 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan's production will be almost triple its 1991 
drought-ravaged crop of 114 million tons. In the Baltics, how- 
ever, grain output is projected down sharply this year due to 
drought 

State Feed, Livestock 
Sectors Decline in 1992 

State livestock inventories and output continue to decline this 
year throughout the FSU as the sector faces a continuing fall in 
feed supplies, rising feed and production cosis, and decreased 
consumer demand for livestock products because of rising 
prices and falling incomes. 

In late August, Russian Agriculture Minister Viktor Khlystun 
reported that Russia's state hog farms were receiving only 58 
percent of feed needs, and its state poultry complexes only 64 
percent Total state mixed-feed production in Russia during 
January -August 1992 was 25 percent below last year at that 
tirne, due iargely to much-reduced grain production and procure- 
ments in 199L In addition, Russian production of forage crops 
is again down this year, with supplies of coarse feeds (hay, hay- 
lage, and straw) reportedly down about a third and succulents 
(silage and greenchop) down by a half as of mid-August 

Potatoes — another major feed crop — are also expected down 
from last year. On the other hand, state output of oilmeal and 
cake as of mid-year was up slightly from the same time in 1991. 
Overall, as of eariy September, Russia's supply of fodder per 
head of cattle was reportedly 23 percent below last year. 

Contraction in the Russian state livestock sector from January 
to August 1992 mirrored the FSU's overall contractions. On 
September 1 , Russian FedQ:ation state inventories of cattle, 
swine, and poultry were down 6, 13, and 23 percent from the 
same time last year. Declining inventories are resulting from re- 
duced breeding, increasing death losses, and higher slaughter, 

Russian stale production of caule and poultry meat (live-weight 
basis) for the 8- month period fell by 22 percent, milk produc- 
tion declined 17 p^cent. and output of eggs decreased by 12 
percent. In Ukraine, state-sector data for January-June 1992 
show meat output down 22 percent, milk production down 23 
percent, and egg output down 19 percent from the same period 
last year. 
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Falling output is attributable mainly to declining output per ani- 
mal In Russia, state sector yields per animal continued to fall, 
with milk yields per cow clown 12 percent and eggs per hen 
down 4 percent The declines represent not only less feed per 
head, but poorer quality rations. The state previously forced 
farmers to sell grain and oilseeds at set prices to state agencies. 
Fanners complained that they were later forced to buy poor- 
quality feeds back at relatively high prices. 

Fanners are now feeding more grain directly, or bartering sur- 
plus grains to other farms, which are also feeding the grain with 
little processing. Rations have become even more unbalanced 
and lacking in important feed additives than those produced by 
the state mixed-feed industry. 

In ihe Baltics, the livestock sector has been especially hard hit 
Insufllcient production of feed grains was compounded by a 
protracted drought tlus year, as well as intemiptioas in feed im- 
ports. The result is significanUy increased feed supply prob- 
lems, which has led lo the increasedexpon of live animals and 
could still lead to distress slaughter. 

On the brighter side, growth in animal husbandry by an emcrg- 
ii|g private sector is partially offsetting the poor paformance of 
the slate livestock sector. As of July 1 , private inventories of 
cattle and swine in Russia grew by 7 and 5 percent from a year 
ago, according to Rosgoskomstat. Poultry inventories in the pri- 
vate sector likely grew even more. Rising private inventories 
mean the net decrease in Russia's total cattle inventories is only 
3 pocent from last year, and the decline in total hog inventories 
is 9 percent. 



Stoto Procurement Shore o( Groin Production 
Hos Trended Downword 

Mil. met. tons 
250 




1992 forecast. 

Sources: USDA and Narhhoz SSSR. 



State Meat 
Procurements Fait 

Stale meat procurements in the FSU republics showed a more 
dramatic decline than output levels. However, the drop in live- 
stock pnxlucts delivered to the state mariceting sector does not 
necessarily translate into an equal decline in overall supplies. 
More and more farms are selling meat and dairy pnxlucts di- 
rectly, bypassing stale procurement — through ihe traditional col- 
lective farm markets, new commodity markets, and by barter to 
other enterprises. 

Decreased consumption of livestock products, due to falling 
real incomes and higher prices, is reflected in a growing surplus 
of meat slocks in the state wholesale trade network, despite the 
lower state procurements, Asof July 1, overall state meat 
stocks in Russia, for example, were close to 300,000 tons, or 50 
percent more than last year on this date. The butter slock sur- 
plus was reported at about 100,000 tons. 

Incentives To Raise 
State Grain Supplies 

By the time harvest began this year, fanners were unusually re- 
luctant to sell grain to the state. Several factors were at work, 
including low state procurement prices, expectations that grain 
procurement and input prices would rise, failure by the state to 
deliver on payments owed from past years, and fanners* pfefcr- 
ence for goods rather than rubles as payment for grain. 

Most milling and mixed-feed facilities receive their grain from 
state grain supplies. The state procured about 75 million tons of 
grain each year in 1986 and 1987, accounting for about 40 per- 
cent of production. State procurements amounled to only 32 per- 
center the near-record harvest of 206,6 million tons in 1990, 
and only about 25 percent of 199 1 *s drought-reduced crop of 
just over 150 million tons. 

Faced with a near boycott of grain sales lo the state, republics 
introduced a combination of measures to increase farm grain 
sales to the slate. Measures during the 1992 harvest, similar to 
past years, included increased procurement prices (as farnis had 
anticipated), special bonuses for above-plan sales, resuictions 
on sales of grain to commodity exchanges and nonlocal areas 
until state sales plans were met, threats to cut off state input sub- 
sidies and withdraw credits unless sales to the slate were made, 
and possible confiscation of grain and fines for farms selling 
grain through other channels before meeting state quotas. In ad- 
dition to these measures, a lack of adequate on-farm grain stor- 
age facilities is likely to encourage farms bo sell additional grain 
eventually to the state, 

Russia raised its procurement prices again substantially in 
Augustaspartof its effort to increase grain sales bo the state. 
Prices for ordinary or "third-class" wheat were raised by 20 per- 
cent, from 10.000 rubles per ion to 12,000 rubles. 
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ussia's Farm Structure 



There are roughly 12,000 each of state and collective 
farms in ihe Russian FedcrauoTu In principle, stale farms 
are state enterprises, and col IccUve farms arc coopcraiivcs 
in which ail assets except land are owned by members. 
Differences between the two types of farms all but disap- 
peared in the 1970's and l980*s» as ihcir procedures for 
paying workers and for obtaining access bo state credits 
became almost ideniical^ . 

Cotttctive farms in Russia have an average 6.600 hec- 
tares, about 4,000 of it cropped land. The average collec- 
tive farm has 312 Ml*time-eqiiiva]ent workers, for an 
average of 21 hectares of agricultural land per worker (in- 
duding meadows and pasture, as well as arable land). 

The storf/iirffu average about 9WX) hectares. Of this 
arca,aboutha]f is sown bo crops. With approximately 
420 fi]]l-time*equivalent workers per stale farm, the 
lancVlabor ratio amounts to about the same as on the col- 
lectives. Although total agricultural area is larger than on 
collective farms, much of the difference ts grazing land, 
pasture, forest, or wasteland. For example, the grain area 
in the state sector exceeds that tn the collective sector by 
only 14 percent While state and collective farms tend to 
be diversified enterprises, producing both crop and live- 
stock products, diversification is more evident in the col- 
lective farm sector than in the state sector. 

A private sector existed even under communist mte, but 
prior bo 1991* U was limited primarily bo household plots 
of farm employees and sniallergardensof city dwellers. 
The most signiflcant in relative contribution to total out- 
put were the household plots of farm workers- These av- 
eraged a scant 0.5 hectare (about 1.2 acres), although size 
varied considerably according to local conditions. 



This traditional private sector held about 3 percent of the 
arable land^ most of which was planted bo potatoes, vege- 
tables, and fniits. Small household plots held 17 percent 
of cattle, 19 percent of pigs, 25 percent of sheep, and 83 
percent of goats. Households produced little of ihetr own 
feed and each depended on the large form for supplies, as 
well as tractor services, truasportation to market, and in 
many cases* marketing. 



Since 1991 a new private secbor has been emerging. As 
of October 1992, over 150,000 private farms were regis- 
tered, and these new indepcndenl private farms {ftrmy) 
hold about 3 percent of Russian agricultura] land. 



« 



(In early August, $1 equaled about 150 rubles; by November, 
SI equaled almost 400 rubles.) First-classduitim wheat was set 
at 24,000 rubles per ton, and first- and second-class hard wheals 



were set at between 15,000 and 20,000 rubles per ton. One esti- 
mate places the cost of procurement to the Russian government 
at the new prices at about 400 billion nibles^ 

Although total 1992 FSU-t5 state grain procurements have al- 
ready surpassed the 1991 level of nearly 41 million tons by over 
15 million, they will not reach the 1990levclof 68 million tons 
in state purchases. 

In Russia, state grain procurements as of early November had al- 
ready surpassed last year's roughly 22 million tons. But they 
are unlikely to reach thercpublic's target of 29 million. 
Ukraine had hoped for at least 14.5 million tons out of a 
planned 17 million for this year, compared with 1991 purchases 
of 11.3 million tons. But Kazakhstan will far exceed 1991 pro- 
curenrKntsofonly3>2 million tons, having already procured 
about 15 million tons as of the end of October. 

The effect of higher procurement prices on the retail price of 
bread is a major concern- Prices of higher quality while bread 
could easily double, reaching 40 rubles per loaf or more. Ac- 
cording to the head of the former Russian Commiuee for Bread 
and Bakery Products, 1992 state subsidies to stabilize retail 
prices of bread could reach about 50 billion rubles- 

Food Grain Consumption Up, 
Meat Falls Behind 

FSU food consumption patterns in 1992 continue to mirror the 
marked changes that began after 1989, when per capita con- 
sumption of meat reached its peak. Up to 1989, food consump- 
tion pauems reflected policies aimed at raising consumption 
of livestock products while reducing consumption of grain 
products. 

Around 1990, consumption patterns reversed, with food grain 
consumption picking up again. The shift firom meat to grains 
accelerated in 1992, as price liberalization resulted in steep in- 
creases in meal prices, and deep decreases in consumer subsi- 
dies. Meat prices have risen from about 3.5 rubles per kilogram 
in 1986 to about 110 rubles per kilogram in 1992. As a conse- 
quence, official per capita meat consumption in Russia has 
fallen to around 60 kilogram in 1992 from 75 kilograms in 
1989. This has brought per capita consumption closer to levels 
of other countries with similar incomes. And with meat con- 
sumption falling, human consumption of food grain products 
has increased — more than the 3-5 percent rise that country data 
suggest. The reason is that previously, large amounts of bread 
had been fed to livestock, but was reported in the per capita con- 
sumption estimates. 

While overall food use of grain has increased, feed use of grain 
has fallen sharply, because of reduced grain availability follow- 
ing the low production and procurement levels in 199 L Tight 
supplies, which imports did not entirely alleviate, caused inven- 
tory drawdowns, which have in turn reduced feed demand fur- 
ther. Compounding difficulties has been the dramatic rise in 
input prices for the livestock sector, and high retail prices for 
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meal, which have produced addiiionai hardships for livestock 

producers. 

In August Russian Presideni Boris Yeltsin created ihe FederaJ 
Grain Fund, reportedly to ensure grain supplies to areas not able 
to provide for ihemselves, such as Moscow, Sl Petersburg, the 
northern regions, and mihtary centers. The Fund will obtain 
grain from state grain procurements in surplus producing re- 
gions, from foreign imports, and through purchases from oiher 
FSU republics, especially Kazakhstan. How ihis new organiza- 
tion will differ from the former All-Union Fund remains to be 
seen. In 1992» the fund is expected to distribute about 20.5 mil- 
lion tons of grain to needy areas. 

FSU Grain Imports 
Likely To Decline 

Total 1992/93 FSU-15 grain imports are estimated down from 
last year. AsofNovember 10, USDA projects grain imports by 
the FSU for 1992/93 (July-June) of 3 1 milhon tons, down from 
almost 42 million in 1991-92. Wheat will make up 16.5 million 
tons, coarse grains 13.8 million, and rice 800*000 tons. The de- 
cline in grain imports in 1992/93 is due to increased domestic 
production and pnxurement, lower feed consumpiioni and diffi- 
culties with debt servicing primarily because of hard Currency 
earnings constraints. 

During the fust 8 months of 1992, the Russian Federation 
imponed close to 17 million tons of grain— 45 percent greater 
than during ihe same time last year. Imports for calendar 1992 
are expected to total nearly 25 million tons* close to calendar 



Large Share of FSU Grain Imports Comes from U.S. 

Mil, net, tons 
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1992 forecast. 

Marketing y^r data (July^une) for total grain imports: 
fiscal year data tor fmports from U.S. 
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1991 impon estimates (including inter-republic tr^de). Russia 
has repeatedly contracted for imports of 3 million tons from 
Kazakhstan, and is currently negotiating for additional pur* 
chases. 

Official statements concerning Russian Federation imports for 
1992/93 indicate lower expected volumes, reflecting increased 
production and the intent to restructure imports (and implicitly 
feed consumption) away from grain. On August 18, Russia's 
Agriculture Minister Khlystun indicated that Russia will import 
10 million tons of grain. On September 10» Vice President 
Aleksandr Rutskoi was quoted as saying that Russia will need 
toimpon 12-15 million tonsof grain by the next harvest In a 
speech the following day. President Yeltsin stated that Russia 
would cut i[s grain imports to 7- lO million tons in 1993. 

Kazakhstan appears to be theonly country of the FSU that will 
export a substantial amount of grain this year. Contracts report- 
edly have been signed with Russia, Beta^s, and several of the 
Cenu-al Asian nations. The Kazakhs also hope to sell grain on 
the world market for hard currency. On the other hand, several 
FSU countries that suffered from adverse weather are looking 
to the West for grain imports and humanitarian aid. For exam- 
ple» the Baltic countries, where production is expected down by 
almost half from an average of 5-6 million tons a year, have ap- 
pealed to the EC and the U.S. for assistance. 

US. Food Aid 
Initiatives Announced 

During fiscal 1992, the former USSR imported approximately 
15-16 million tons of grain from the U.S., including more than 
8 million tonsof wheat and 6 million tons of com. In fiscal 
1991, ova- 2 million tons of U.S. wheat and 9 million tons of 
U.S. com was exported to the FSU. Mostof the grain pur- 
chased since 1991 has been with GSM-102 credit, which cur- 
rendy guarantees repayment of 100 percent of the principal 
and interest at the prevailing rate for 52-weck Treasury bills. 

Todatcfiscal 1991 and 1992 GSM- 102 allocations to Russia 
and the other republics total close to $6 billion. Included in this 
total ispartofa$L15*billion package containing GSM credit 
guarantees and food aid announced for Russia on September 14. 
The first allocaiion of this GSM credit package made during fis- 
cal 1992, totaling $100 million, was distributed among wheat, 
com, and protein meal. On October 9» USDA announced the 
second installment of Russia's credit guarantees, which totaled 
$52S million. This allocation will be used for the purchase of 
$235 million of feed grains, $190 million of wheat, $40 million 
of soybean meal, $30 million of pork, and $30 millron of poul- 
try. This is the first time that pork and poultry sales can be 
made with GSM-102 crcdiL In addition, the first allocation of 
food aid to Russia was announced by USDA on October 9. 
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The allocation provides $134 million for purchases of rice, but- 
ter, poik, com, baby food* wheat and wheat products, whole dry 
milk, chicken, and peanuts. 

Ukraine is the only oiIkf republic directly lo receive GSM-102 
credit During fiscal 1992, ihe U.S. provided SI 10 million in 
credit guarantees to Ukraine. On Ctetober 19, USDA an* 
nounced the allocation of $200 million in GSM-102 credit to fi- 
nance the sale of U.S. agricultural products lo Ukraine during 
fiscal 1993. Thesecreditscovcrthesa]eof$138milhonof 
feed grains and $39 million of wheat. 

Other FSU republics have received U.S. assistance. For exam- 
ple, on August 25, USDA announced a $145-million food aid 
package which included allocations to nine republics: Armenia, 
Belarus, Georgia, Kyigyzstan, Moldova, Tajikistan, Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia. Funding for this assistance is available 
from fiscal 1992 Title I of P.L.480 and Food for Progress budg- 
ets, and food purchased is expected to be shipped during calen- 
dar 1992. 

On September2 the U.S. announced the targeting of 5.5 million 
tons of wheat for export to the FSU under the Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP) during the period July 1, 1992 to June 30, 
1993. As of early November, over 2 million tons of wheat sales 
was registered. 

USDA also announced EEP invitations for wheat purchases in* 
volving countertrade, allowing U.S. wheat exporters to sell 
wheat to FSU nations via third parties outside the FSU- These 
third parties are able to barter with FSU nations, purchasing raw 
materials and goods and using the hard currency to buy wheat 
for the trading partner. 

On August 25, the first allocation of 200,000 tons was an- 
nounced, of which over 150,000 ions of wheat was sold. This 
initial invitation was closed and a new invitation announced on 
September 4 for 500,000 ions of wheat. As of November 4, 
33ZO0O tons of wheat had been sold. Other commodities cov- 
ered by EEP invitations which permit countertrade include 
wheal flour, barley, rice, vegetable oil, and frozen pork. How- 
ever, as of early November, no sales have been registered for 
these commodities under this special EEP invitation. 



Fiscal 1 992 wheal EEP sales to the FSU reached 8.4 million 
tons, with total bonuses to exporters of $350 million, for an av- 
erage EEP bonus of $41 per ton. Fiscal 1991 EEP wheat sales 
totaled 3.2 million tons, at an average bonus of $45. Since fis- 
cal 1 987, when EEP sales were first registered, total EEP wheat 
sales to the FSU come to 33 million tons, with an aveiagc bo- 
nus of $34. 

The fiscal 1993 oudook for U.S. agricultural exports to the FSU 
is mixed. U.S. grain exports to the FSU could fall — USDA is 
projecting lower overall FSU grain imports for 1992/93* Total 
FSU imports will be affected by domestic production and con- 
sumption, both of which are being acutely afTecied by the cur- 
rent economic reform programs. Additionally, the availability 
of credit gtiarantees will largely detennine import source, quan- 
tity, and nnix in the short run. While total fiscal 1993 U.S. agri- 
cultural sales to the FSU could be lower than in fiscal 1992, 
GSM credit* PI..480, and EEP will all help maintain U.S. mar- 
ket share in the region. 
[Christian J. Foster and Sharon 5. SheffUtd, (202) 219-0621] 
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Agricultural Prices 




American Agriculture, 




1776-1990 





For an entertaining, informative summary.of the highlights of agriculture in 
America, order your copy of this wall chart today. This 50" x 45" wall chart 
explodes with photograpiis, drawings, maps, and charts that depict significant 
events in the history of American agriculture. The time-line wall chart provides 
a decade-by- decade account of the economic and social trends, technologies, 
legislation, movements, and efforts that have shaped U.S. agriculture from 
pne-CoIonial times to the present. 



To order, call 1-800-999-6779 or send $16.00 by check or money order to 
ERS-NASS, 341 Vietoiy Dnve, Hemdon, VA 22070. Ask for POSTll; 
For foreign orders, call 703/834-0125, or if ordering by mail, 
add 25% for shipping and handling. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 


Table 1-Key StoHstical Ind 


icators of the Food & Fiber Sector 












1991 






1992 








1993 






Annual 


1 


II 


111 


tVF 


Annual F 


IF 


II F 


AnnuaJ F 


Prices received by rarmeis (1977=100) 
LJveetock & producte 
CropB 


146 
161 
130 


141 
154 
127 


141 
156 
124 


138 
159^' 
117 


138 
159. 
t17 


140 
157 
121 


— 


— 


— 


Prices pard by farrners, (1977*100) 
Production item* 
Cofrmoditldt & services^ Interest. 
iaxo8. & wages 


173 
1B9 


171 
188 


174 
189 


175 
189 


174 

189 


174 
189 


— 


— 


— 


CaBh receipt (SbiL) 1/ 
Llv«stockTs blE.) 
Crops {$ bIL) 


168 
86.3 
81 8 


166 
85 
81 


166 
87 

81 


— ^ 


-7 


— ^ 


— 


E 


— 


Markdt basket (1982-84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm valua/rataM cost (%) 


137 

106 

154 

27 


138 

102 

158 

26 


138 
103 
157 


138 

104 

156 

26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from homa 


137 
136 
138 


138 
137 
140 


138 
137 

140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 
142 


138 

t37 
141 


— 


— 


— 


Agricultural exports ($ bll.) 2/ 
Agricultural Imports {% b\\) 2/ 


37,5 
22,6 


11,3 
6.1 


10.1 
6,2 


8.8 

5.4 


11.3 
5,8 


41,5 
23.5 


— 


— 


— 


Commercial pfoduclion 
Red meat (mlMb.) 
Poult7(ma, IbJ 
Eggs (mil. dozj 
MilS(biMb.) 


39.402 

24,885 

5.758 

148.5 


10.086 

6.309 

1.458 

38.0 


9.915 
6.624 

1.451 
39.1 


10.405 

6.816 

1.463 

37.7 


10,492 

6,570 

1,500 

36.9 


40.898 

26.318 

5.871 

1517 


10.249 

6.515 

1,460 

38.2 


10.286 

6.860 

1.440 

39.4 


41,832 

27.090 

5,855 

151.9 


Consumption* per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 


203 2 


50.7 


51.4 


53 


53,8 


208,9 


51.9 


5E.5 


212.3 


Corn beginning slocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 


7.760.7 


1.5212 
2.461.1 


6.54 M 
1.984.5 


4,561.0 
1.827.8 


2.738.6 
1,641,4 


7,914,9 


1.100.6 


— 


8.286.0 


Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— iSfeb. Direct {$/cwt i 
Barrows L gilts— lA. So. MN {$/cwt) 
Bfoilefs— 12-citytcts7lbJ 
Eggs—NYgr Alarge(cis./doz.) 
Mill— all ai plant (S7cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary (S/bu.) 
Com-— Chicago (S/bu,) 
Soybean a— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 


74.28 

49,69 
62.0 
77.5 

12.24 

318 
2,47 

5.69 
69.7 


75,77 

39.55 

50.2 

63.8 

12 97 

4.50 
266 

S,75 
61.4 


75.94 
45.9 
S2.3 
620 

12.87 

3 94 
2.59 
593 

56.4 


73.88 

44.39 

54 5 

64.5 

13.47 

3.45 
2 26 

6.49 
57.3 


72-76 
39-43 
60-54 
68-72 
13.35- 
13,75 


74-76 
42-^44 
51-53 
64-66 
13,16- 
13.30 


70-76 
37-43 

49-55 

83-69 

12.25- 

13.25 


72-78 

40-48 
50-56 
65-71 
11.25- 
12.25 


71-77 
39-45 
49-55 
69-76 
11.80- 
12.80 




1984 


19S5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 



Gross cash income ($bil.) 
Gross cash expenses ($bll.) 

Net cash income (S bit.) 
Net farm Income ($bil.f 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal {$ per acre) 
Real (1982$) 



156.1 
118.7 

37.4 
26.1 



157 9 
110.7 

47 1 
28.8 



152.8 
105.0 

47.8 
31.0 



165.2 
109.4 

55.8 
39.7 



172.7 
114,6 

58.1 
41,1 



180,2 
121.2 

58.9 
49.9 



186,4 

125.2 

61.3 
51.0 



183 
125 

58 
46 



180-^185 
125-129 

54-57 
42-47 



Nominal {$ per acre) 801 713 640 599 632 661 668 681 685 

Real (1982$) 769 657 568 518 530 533 617 606 491 

1/ Quarterly data seasonaJly adjusted at annual rate*. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept fiscal V^ars ending with year Indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec-Feb. second quarter, Mar,-May third quartern Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter. Sept -Aug, artnuaL Use includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averagesr Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 values asof January 1. 1986-89 valuesasof February 1. 1984-65 valuesasof April 1. F = forecast, — ■ not avalEabie. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic product 
Grost national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food ibeveragafi 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories. 
Net exports of goods & services 
Governmam purchases of 
goods &t9rvicas 



Gro*s domestic product 
Gros^ national product 
Personal consumptfon 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing at shoes 
Food & oevarages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator {'^ charfge) 
Disposable personal income ($ blL) 
Di sposable per, mcome (1987$ blL) 
Per capita olsposable per. income (S) 
Per capita dis, per. income (1987 $) 
U.S. population, tota[. incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Cmlian popufation (mlL) " 



Industrial production (1&S7-100J 
Leading economic indicators (1982^100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Persona] income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daiiy avg.) (S bil.) V 
Three-month Treasury blir rate™ 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (^) 
Housing etarts(1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores ($ bil. j 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores ($ bil,) 
Eating & drinking places (S bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil.) 





Annual 






1991 




1992 




198^ 


1990 


1991 


III 


IV 


1 


II R 


|]IP 






$ biltcon (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


at annual rates) 




5,250.8 
5.266.8 


5,522.2 

5.542.9 


5.677.5 
5.694.9 


5.713.1 
5,726.4 


6,753.3 
5,764.1 


5,840.2 
5.B59.8 


5.902.2 
5,909.3 


5.967.1 


3,523.1 
459.4 

1,149 5 
200.4 
565.1 

1,914.2 


3.743.4 
464.3 

1,224.5 
208.9 
601,4 

2,059.7 


3,887,7 
446.1 

1.251.5 
£09.0 
617.7 

2.190,1 


3.914.2 
453.0 

1.255.3 
212.0 
617,9 

2.205.9 


3,942 9 
450.4 

1.251 4 
206.8 
620,0 

2.241.1 


4.022.8 
469.4 

1.274 1 
216.5 
627.9 

2,279.3 


4.057.1 
470.6 

1.277.5 
217,4 
623.2 

2.309.0 


4.105.0 
481.6 

1.290.1 
£24.7 
623.0 

2,333.3 


832 3 

798.9 
33.3 

-79 7 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-68 9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.2 
-21.8 


732.8 

732.6 

0.2 

-27.1 


736.1 

726.9 

92 

^16.0 


722.4 

738.2 

^15.8 

-8.1 


773.2 

765.1 

8.1 

-37.1 


776 9 

761.5 

15.4 

-37,3 



975.2 1.043.2 1.090.5 1,093.3 1.090.3 1,103.1 1,109.1 

19S7 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,122.5 



4.838.0 
4.852 7 


4.877.5 
4.895.9 


4.821.0 
4.836.4 


4,831.8 
4,843.7 


4.838.5 
4.84S.2 


4,873.7 
4.890.7 


4,892 4 
4,899.1 


4,924 5 


3.223.3 

440.7 

1.051.6 

187.8 

515,0 

1.731.0 


3.260.4 
439.3 

1.056,5 
185,9 
520.8 

1.764.6 


3.240.8 
414 7 

1,042.4 
181.3 
515.8 

1.783.7 


3.261.2 
419.4 

1,044.8 
183.7 
515.0 

1,787.0 


3.249.0 
416.1 

1.035.6 
177.5 
515.3 

1.797.4 


3,289,3 
432.3 

1,049,6 
184.1 
518.9 

1.807.3 


3,288.5 
430.0 

1.045.6 
184.4 
513.5 

1.8129 


3.316,1 
439.0 

1.050,0 
191.1 
510.8 

1.827.0 


784.0 

754.2 

29.8 

-73.7 


739,1 

732.9 

6.2 

"51.8 


661.1 

670.4 

-93 

-21.8 


672.0 

671.4 

06 

-31 .6 


676.9 

669.3 

7.5 

-20.5 


668.9 
6S1.4 
-12.6 
-21.5 


713.6 

705.9 

7.8 

-43.9 


721 2 

706.4 

14.7 

-51.6 


904.4 


929.9 


941.0 


940.2 


933.1 


937.0 


934.2 


938.8 


4.4 
3.787.0 
3.464.9 
15.307 
14.005 


4.3 
4.042 9 
3.516.5 
16.174 
14.068 


4.1 
4,209.6 
3,509,0 
16,668 
13,886 


24 
4.227.6 

3.511.5 
16.706 
13,876 


2.4 

4,284.9 
3,530.8 
16,885 
13.913 


3.1 
4,360.9 
3,565.7 
17.143 
14.017 


2.7 

4,411,8 
3.576.0 
17,297 
14,021 


2.0 
4.427.3 
3,576.4 
17,308 
13,982 


247.3 
245.1 


249 9 
247.8 


252.7 
250,6 


252,9 

250.8 


253,7 
251.6 


254.3 
252.3 


254.9 
253.0 


255.7 
253.7 




Annual 




1991 






1992 




1989 


1990 


11^1 


Sept 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 






Monthly data: 


seasonally adjusted 






108.1 
144.4 


109.2 
143.8 


107.1 
143.6 


108.4 
145.0 


108.5 
148.8 


109.3 
149.0 


103.9 
148.6 


108.6 
148.2 


117*3 
52 

4.380.3 


117.9 

5.4 

4,664.2 


116.9 

6.6 

4.828.3 


117,1 

6.7 

4,863.4 


117.6 

7.7 

5.038.5 


117.8 

7,6 

5.049 1 


117.7 

7.5 

5.041 3 


117,7 

7.4 

5.077.5 


3^27.3 

8.12 

926 

1.376 


3.339.0 

7.51 

9.32 

1,193 


3.439.9 
5.42 

e,77 

1.014 


3,411.9 
5.25 

6.61 
1.020 


3,463.4 

3.70 

8.22 

1,147 


3.460.7 
328 

8.07 
1.100 


3.469.4 

3.14 

7,95 

1,239 


3.479.0 

2,97 

7.92 

1,256 


9.9 
1.53 
145 1 
90.8 
28.8 
14.5 

7.6 


9.5 

1.53 
150 6 
96.0 
30 2 
1S.2 
7.9 


8.4 
1.55 
151.8 
98.0 
30.9 
15.8 

8.0 


8.5 
1.53 
154.3 
99.1 
31.8 
16.0 

8,0 


8.9 

1,50 

159 

101,3 

32,2 

15,8 

8.4 


8.3 

1.49 

160.8 

102.2 

32.3 

15.9 

8.7 


8.0 

1.52 

160,7 

102.5 

32.6 

16.0 

8.6 


8.3 

161.1 

102.4 

32.1 

16.0 

8,7 


i/ Private, including farm, 


, R = revised 


P = preliminary. — - not available. 







Information contact' Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1936 



19S7 



1988 



198Sr 



1990 1dd1 E 1992 F 



1993 F 



Average 
1981-90 



Wofid, lesBU,S. 

Real ODP 

GDP d«nator 

Real QxporlG 
Dewlopfld less U.S. 

Real GDP 

GDP deflMor 

Real export a 
Eastern Europe &C.LS. 

Real GDP 

GDP deflator 1/ 

Raal exports 
Developing 

Real GDP 

GDP deflator 

Real exports 
Asia 

Real GDP 

GDP deflator 

Real exports 
Latin America 

Real GDP 

GDPdefator M 

Real export* 
Africa 

Real GDP 

GDP deflator 

Real exports 
MiddJe East 

Real GDP 

GDP deflator 

Real exports 



Annua] percent change 



2.4 
8.3 
2JL 

2t 

e.2 

2.7 

3.6 
A2 
4.6 

3,1 

38,7 

0.4 

8.2 

6.3 
6,4 

-2,7 

30.3 

2.0 

M 
16,7 
-5 3 

4.5 

-4.5 

-19.6 



^.6 
7.8 
9.5 

3.2 

4.8 
10.6 

4.0 
5.0 
6.2 

4.7 

37.3 

7.2 

7.9 

7.S 

11.3 

3.7 
40.8 
120 

2.2 

12.2 
"1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

-6.7 



3.4 
8,0 
3.9 

3.4 
3.6 

5.4 

2.2 

6,4 
"4.0 

4.0 

36,4 

1.7 

5.9 
5.9 
2.9 

3.6 

69,0 

2.0 

2.3 
12.2 

3.5 

1.7 

3.1 

-7,1 



3.0 
7.5 
2.1 

2.7 

3.9 

-0.1 

3.6 
8.1 
9.1 

3.9 

25.6 

7.5 

7.2 

4,4 
19.0 

4.4 

62.8 

0,0 

1.4 

e.4 

-1.0 

-3,6 

5,7 

-3 8 



35 
9.0 
5.9 

3.2 

2.8 
4.1 

2.6 
12.3 

7.6 

4.5 
33.1 
IM 

86 

7.8 

16.8 

3.0 

125.5 

8.0 

0.6 
26.3 

0.0 

-0.1 
14,6 
24,6 



44 

10.6 

7.8 

4.5 
3.6 
7.3 

3.8 

35.3 
8.5 

44 

26.4 

9.4 

9.1 

8.2 

U.9 

0.0 

66,5 

6.8 

2,9 

17.4 

2,9 

-0.2 
9.3 

48 



3.5 
10.8 
8.7 

3.6 
4.2 

9.7 

1.5 
41.3 
-6.3 

3.6 

19.1 
9.0 

5.5 

6.1 
8.2 

1,3 
35.9 
10,4 

28 

19,5 
5.0 

2.5 

13.2 
21.0 



3.1 

24.6 

6.4 

3.5 
4.6 
7.8 

-3.2 

192.7 
-6.9 

3.S 

16.9 

5.6 

5.7 
8.1 
7.3 

-0.1 

29.6 

3.9 

0.9 

15.3 

7.5 

5,8 

19.6 

5.0 



1.0 

11.2 

3.8 

1.6 
4,1 
4,8 

-12,2 
36,3 

-22.1 

2,5 

10.4 

6.2 

6.8 
7.2 
9,2 

2.6 

24.5 

3.1 

2.3 

1B.0 

6.1 

-10.3 
2.2 

17,2 



1.5 
42.6 

38 

1.4 
4,0 
4,1 

-11 JJ 

200.0 

-9.1 

4.6 

10.6 

5.3 

5.5 
7.2 

9.0 

2,7 

13.7 

2.5 

2.6 

13,8 
1,7 

7,3 
9.3 

10.9 



2.9 

38.8 

4.3 

2.4 
3.6 
3.8 

-1.1 

89.7 

0.8 

5.3 

12.5 

6.2 

5.7 

7.3 

11.0 

4.2 

15,8 

2.1 

3,0 

16.9 

1.6 

7.5 
12.7 
36.0 



3.0 

10.5 

5.3 

2.9 
5.0 
5.7 

2.2 
32.2 

2,6 

3,7 

2S,9 

4.9 

7.0 
6.7 
9.2 

1 2 

49,6 

6,2 

1,7 
14.5 
-2,0 

1,9 
7.7 
0.1 



1/ Excludes Yugoilavja. Argentina, Bra^iU & Peru starting In 1989. Ei 
Information contact: Alberto Jerajdo. (202) 2ie-07i7. 



estimate. F m forecast. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 



PrJcev rocffivod 
All farm products 
AJI crops 
Food grpins 
Feed graini & hay 
Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

0;l-bflflrJng crops 
Fruii, all 
Fraah market 1/ 
Commarclal vage^ables 
Frffsfi maj-kat 
Potataa» & dry bqans 
Livestock H products 
Meat anfrnali 
Da] (7 producis 
PouR^legoa 
Prices pard 

Cofn^odlties & sflrvtQflSK 
Interest, taxes. 4 wega rstss 
Production Jtema 
Feed 

Feeder liveMook 
Sead 
Fertllizar 

Agrlculturel chemical! 
Fuels & energy 
Farm & motor supplias 
AuloaHlrucMs 

Tractors & s^lf-propellad mechlnery 
Other machinefv 
6uild(rig& lancing 
Farm ve^vkai A cash r^nt 
tnt PAyat>la per acre on farm real estata det^E 
Taitaa payable Per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rate i {season ally acfju«ted) 
Productkm lema. jnteraet. taxes. H wage rates 

Ratio, prices received lo prices paid f"^) 21 

Pricasreceivgd(1BlO>14«lOO] 

Pncea paid, etc. (parUy Index) (1910- U«100) 

Parity rat^o (1910-14.1 tK))((tt)Z/ 

l/Ffeshmtrket for noncilrusifreih market A pfoceasing for dlrua. 2/ Ratio of fridex of prices received for all farm producta to Index of prices paid for 
commoddiSi& seMcsi. mt^resi. laiair A wage ratei. PatIo u&es Ihe most recar^t prices paid index. Phces paid data are quarterly & wfd be published 
in January. April. July, A Oc I ober. R- revised. P * preliminafy, —- not available. 

I nfofmation contact: Ann Duncen (202)210-0313, 
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Table 5-— Prices Received by Farmers, U-S- Average 







AnnuaJ 1/ 




1991 








1992 






CROPS 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Septra 


OctP 


All wheat (l/bu.) 
RhCB, rouflh{$/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu.) 
Sorghum {$lcvA) 


3.72 

7,35 
2.36 

3.75 


2.61 
6.70 
2 28 
3.79 


3.05 
7.70 
2.40 
4.15 


3 07 
7.61 
2.31 

3.93 


3.66 
7.11 
2.49 
4.31 


3,42 
6 93 
2.47 
422 


3.14 
6.94 
2 33 
3.80 


3.01 
6.61 
2.15 
3,77 


3,21 
6.40 
2.15 
3.68 


3.31 
6.44 
1.99 
3,32 


All hay, baled {SfXon) 
Soybeans $/bu.) 
Cotton, up and (cte./lb.) 


85.40 
5.69 
63.6 


80.60 
5.74 
67.1 


71.00 
5.60 


68.90 
5 49 
62.7 


74,20 
5.87 
52.2 


75.50 
5.94 
56 9 


71.80 
5.59 
55.3 


69.60 
6,40 
53.8 


68.50 
5.35 
52.6 


70.60 
5.12 
52 4 


Potatoes (S^c wt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh ($/cwtJ £/ 
Onbns (S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 


7.3e 
12.60 
33.20 
11.40 
28 50 


6.08 
11.50 
27.40 
10.50 

ie.5o 


5.05 
11.40 
31,90 
12.50 
15.60 


4.06 
10.80 
20.50 
10 00 
14.40 


4 42 
11.30 
16,70 
12.60 
16.70 


4.68 
9. SI 

24.20 
9,73 

15.40 


7.59 
13.10 
27.80 
12.20 
17 20 


6.84 
19.90 
24.50 
15 90 
18.90 


5.11 
20.80 
30.10 
12.40 
20.20 


4.80 
17.20 
64.90 
12.20 
21.20 


Apples For fresh use (cts./lb ) 
Pear* for fresh use (Srton) 
Oranges, all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses {SJbox) 3/ 


13.9 

336.00 

7.08 

4.41 


20.9 

360.00 

6,16 

5.86 


25,1 

385.00 
7.35 
5.26 


24.1 

399 00 

9.62 

596 


25.0 

437.00 

6.73 

3.98 


25.7 

5.14 
4.02 


27.1 

390.00 

2.32 

2.87 


30.4 

276 00 

1.65 

3.32 


29.3 

426.00 

1.37 

3.73 


22.4 

398.00 
1 79 
7.09 


LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves {$/cwt) 
Hoge ($/cwt) 
Lembs {S/cwt) 


.89.70 
91.80 
43 20 
67.30 


74 80 
96 50 
54.00 
56.00 


72.90 

100,00 

4B.80 

52.60 


70.40 
93.90 
43.60 
51.70 


71.90 
89.60 
44.80 

6B.eo 


70.20 
68.40 
46.40 
67.00 


70.60 
90.10 
44.40 
61.40 


71.80 
90.60 
43.90 
56.00 


71.70 
87.40 
41.90 
56.70 


71.80 
88.30 
42.60 
55.80 


All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (ct«,^b.) 
Egge{cts./doz.)^ 
Turkeya <ctB./lbO 
Wool fctsJibJ 5/ 


13 56 
12.38 

36,1 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.74 
12.34 
32.4 
70.4 
38.4 
80.0 


12.26 
11.05 
31.0 
66.9 
38.5 
55.0 


13.50 
12,60 
31.0 
62.0 
37.0 
59.0 


12.90 
11.90 
31.7 
51.7 
37.6 
90.3 


13 20 
12.20 
31.6 
53.0 
37.4 
87.1 


13.40 
12.40 
33.8 
62.3 
3S.2 
74.1 


13.50 
12.40 
34.6 
53.4 
37.9 
65.0 


13.50 
12.30 
31.8 
59.5 
37.1 
52 2 


13.60 
12.10 
32.9 
56.9 
38.6 
69.5 



1/Soasonaverageprice by crop year tor crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices tor livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-iree returns. 
4/ Average of all ejgs sold by producers inciuding hatching eggs & eggs sold at retaii. 5/ Average local market price, excluding Incentive payments. 
P » preliminafy. ff^revised. — » not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 

Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6,— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price tndex. 4es« food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meate 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eg9s 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3y 

Fresh fruit 

Processed IruH 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

CereaJe & bakory products 
Sugar & eweete 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
BeverageSr alcoholic 

1/Beef,vealJamb, pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-^)313. 



1991 


Oct 


Mar 


Apr 


May 
1982-84=100 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


136.2 
136 1 


137.Z 
137.4 


139.3 
139.5 


139 5 
139.7 


139.7 
140.1 


140.2 
140.7 


140.5 
141.1 


140.9 
141.4 


141.3 
141,8 


141.8 
136.9 


136.3 


138.0 


138,1 


138 1 


137.4 


137.4 


137.2 


136.0 


138.5 


136.3 


137.9 


138.9 


140.1 


140.2 


140.4 


140.7 


140.8 


141.0 


141.2 


141.3 


135.8 
132.5 
132.4 
134.1 


134.9 
131.9 
131.0 
134.1 


137.5 
131.1 
133.4 
127 


137 4 
130.2 
133.2 
125.1 


136.£ 

130.3 
132,6 
126.8 


136.1 
131.0 
132,7 
127.9 


135.7 
130.0 
130.7 
129.1 


136,9 
130.6 
131.4 
129,5 


137.4 
130.9 
131.8 
129.4 


137.2 
131.1 
132.6 
128.7 


131.5 
14S,3 
121.2 

125.1 
131.7 
193.9 


131.0 
147.8 
118.0 
125.3 
131.1 
194.3 


128.2 
152.6 
106.0 
127.8 
129.8 
188.7 


129,2 
153.5 
105.1 
127.4 
129,6 
187.4 


129.1 
151.6 
104.2 
127.0 
130.4 
190.0 


130.7 
149.1 
100,7 
127.8 
1302 
182.9 


132.1 
160.4 
104.7 
128.3 
129.9 
173.3 


133 7 
151.6 
102.2 
129.2 
129.5 
181.4 


134.0 
151^ 
111.6 
129.7 
129.9 
1B9.2 


133,3 
151.4 
109.3 
130.1 
129.9 
182.1 


131.8 
154.4 
144.6 
128.5 


131.3 
137.6 
143.7 

128.1 


138.8 
172.7 
132 1 
128.6 


140.0 
175.4 
135.6 
128,6 


140.0 
149.6 
136.7 
128.S 


136.3 
146 9 
141.0 
129.0 


136.4 
148.1 
155.9 
129.2 


138.2 
1S3.8 
164 7 
130.2 


138.0 
152.8 
153.1 
129.1 


136.4 
155.2 
143.0 
129.1 


145.8 
129.3 


146.5 
129.6 


149.7 
132.9 


150.6 
133.0 


150.7 
132.9 


151.6 
133.3 


152.4 
133.8 


153.1 
133.8 


152.6 
133.7 


152.8 
133.7 


114.1 


112.8 


115.3 


114.4 


114.5 


115.0 


113.9 


114.1 


114.2 


114.1 


127.4 
120 9 
202.7 
142,8 


130.4 
122.2 
205.7 
144.4 


132.3 
124.6 
213.5 

146.7 


132.0 
125,6 
£14 9 
147.2 


131.8 
126.0 
220.0 
147.4 


129.0 
125.4 
219 2 
147.5 


126.8 
124.4 
220 5 
147.7 


128.1 
124.9 
221,5 
147.6 


131.7 
126.3 
224,0 
148.0 


133.7 
127.1 
225.6 
148.2 



Ft.- 



d OCR go to our website 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Annual 



1991 



1992 





Ides 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 
1982 == 


MayR 
100 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


All commodit^oe 


112,2 


116.3 


116.5 


116.1 


116.3 


117,2 


117.8 


117.8 


117.6 


117.3 


Finished gt>odEl/ 


113.6 


119.2 


121.7 


121.4 


122.4 


123.2 


123.7 


1237 


123.5 


123.3 


All foods 2/ 


11T8 


123.2 


122.2 


120.7 


120 5 


120.S 


120.4 


120.2 


120.6 


120.6 


Consumer foods 


1187 


124.4 


124.4 


122.7 


122.3 


123.1 


123.0 


122.9 


123.2 


123,2 


Fresh frultimelons 
Fresh & dried vegetabias 
Dried UukK 
Canned fruit & Juice 
Frozen fruit ijuice 


113.2 
1167 
103.0 
122.7 
123.9 


118.1 
118.1 
1067 
127 
139.0 


129.9 
103.3 
111.8 
128.6 
116.3 


135.3 
87.7 
111 8 
129.6 
111.4 


85,6 
104.1 
114.5 
136.0 
134.8 


37.4 

98.8 

115.1 

1367 

130 1 


79.7 

85.3 

114.3 

136.3 

1257 


70.3 

998 

113.9 

136.3 

123.5 


78.1 
119.3 
113.3 
135.5 
123,1 


72.8 

107.6 
1138 
133.5 
1217 


Freeti v^. excl. potatoes 

Cann#d vag. L iuices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs for fresh use 

Bakery products 


103.9 
t18.6 
115.6 
153.6 
3^ 
135.4 


107.8 
116.7 
118.4 
157.3 
3/ 
141.0 


100 2 
112.9 
117.6 
125.7 
3/ 
146.6 


B1,6 
111.4 
117.6 
110,6 
3/ 
147.6 


99.7 
108.0 
116,4 
112 5 

76.0 
1517 


89. 9 
109.8 
116.3 
104.7 

71.9 
1527 


81,1 
109.6 
115.6 
108.6 

71.0 
153.0 


85.5 
109.5 
115,3 
195.1 

71,7 
153.2 


115.5 
109.4 
115.2 
172.4 
737 
153.5 


115.1 
108.8 
116.8 
115.6 
85.3 
153.4 


Meats 

Beef & veat 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening L cooking oil 

Soft drinks 


104 8 
10B.9 
S7.7 
120.4 
I42.g 
110.6 
119.9 
11B.B 
177.7 


117.0 
116.0 
119.8 
113.6 
147.2 
117.2 
1247 
123.2 
122.3 


113.5 
112.2 
113,4 
109.9 
149.5 
114,6 
119.6 
116.5 
125 5 


106.5 
104.8 
1087 
112.8 
I3fi.9 
115.9 
118.6 
115.6 
124.6 


107.4 
111.9 
97.0 
107.3 
168.0 
116.4 
122.0 
114.0 
125.0 


108.9 
112.1 
101.4 
1097 
154.1 
116.9 
122.0 
116.1 
125.9 


107.2 
108.0 
101.7 
110,3 
158.9 
118.6 
121.1 
117.5 
127.9 


106.5 
106.4 
102.5 
109.8 
1565 
118.9 
120.7 
116.0 
127.2 


106.0 
107.1 
1007 
112.0 
148.1 
120.1 
120,4 
111.3 
124.6 


106.0 
107.4 
100.0 
111.8 
149.8 
120.2 
119.8 
112.8 
125.0 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


108.9 


115.3 


11S7 


119.0 


1196 


120.9 


122.0 


122.0 


121.6 


121.4 


Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 


115.2 
114.6 
120 8 
194.8 


117.2 
117.5 
125.6 
221.4 


1237 
119.6 
128.6 
2497 


123.3 
120.2 
129 5 
£54.9 


126.3 
121.9 
131.5 
2737 


1267 
121.3 
131.6 
263 2 


126.3 
121.8 
132.0 
282.8 


127.0 
122.2 
131.8 
283.4 


126.6 
122.2 
132.3 
265.3 


1257 
122.3 
132.6 
273.9 


Intermediate materials 4/ 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


114.6 


113.8 


114.5 


115.3 


115.3 


115.3 


115.6 


Materials for food manufacturjng 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


112,7 
114.6 
118.2 
1037 


117.9 
103.6 
1227 
115.8 


115.3 
96,8 

121.6 
103.0 


114,8 

98.6 

121.2 

101,7 


113.6 

112.4 

120,2 

96.4 


114.8 
111.3 
119,9 
101.6 


115.3 
1129 
120.4 
107.3 


114.4 

106.6 

120.4 

97.3 


113.8 

100.9 

120.9 

89.4 


114.3 
102.9 
119.8 
92.8 


Crude material* fi/ 


103.1 


ioa.9 


101.2 


98.0 


9B.8 


1012 


101.5 


101.3 


100.9 


102.0 


Foodstuffs ifeedstuffs 
Fruits «( vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Qrains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 


111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
123,8 


113.1 

117.5 

97.4 

115.6 

iie.fl 


105,5 
1147 
92.0 
107,9 
111.2 


103.0 
108.1 

92.4 
101.1 
1167 


105.5 
927 

1027 
1067 
102.8 


103.4 
91,3 
103.5 
103.0 
116.1 


107.3 
33.0 
1057 
105.3 
110,2 


105.0 

85.2 

95.0 

103,7 

124.1 


1037 

95.9 

83.5 

104.2 

120.5 


103.0 

89.1 

90.6 

103 4 

111.3 


Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugars raw cane 


lOTS 
93.3 

123.B 
93.8 

115.5 


117.8 
100.3 
112.1 
95.3 
119.2 


115.1 
89.5 
106.4 
101.1 
1137 


103.6 
94.3 
107.0 
104.1 
114.1 


B9.0 
917 

107.9 
94.4 

112.4 


93.4 
95.3 

113.6 
94.4 

111,4 


96.2 
97.3 

117.4 

94.4 

110.4 


102.0 

99.7 

109.2 

94.4 
110.4 


96.6 
100.2 
104.9 

931 
1117 


93.3 

99,5 

105.1 

105.1 

112.8 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw, intermediate. & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feede). 3^ New index beginning Dec. 1991. 4y Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 6/ Alftypes i 
sizes of refined eugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 7/ Fresh & dried. R ■ revised. 



fnformatlon contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Relail Price Spreods, 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



19S9 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


124,6 


133.5 


137.4 


136.6 


139.0 


137.8 


137.6 


137.2 


136.4 


139.1 


107,1 


113.1 


106.1 


102.1 


104.2 


102.6 


102.7 


103 7 


104.5 


104.7 


134.1 


144.5 


154.2 


155,1 


157.7 


156 7 


156.3 


155.3 


156.6 


157.6 


30.1 


29.7 


27.0 


26.2 


26.3 


26.1 


26.1 


26.5 


26.4 


26.4 


116.7 


128 5 


13Z.5 


131.9 


130.2 


130.3 


131.0 


130.0 


130.6 


130 9 


103.6 


116.8 


110.0 


102.9 


105.7 


107.5 


107.B 


107.2 


104.7 


104.8 


130.2 


140,4 


155.6 


161.7 


155 3 


153 7 


154.8 


163.4 


157.1 


167.6 


449 


46.0 


42.0 


39.5 


41J 


41.8 


41.7 


41.8 


40.6 


40.6 


115.6 


126.5 


125.1 


125.3 


127.4 


127.0 


127.8 


128.3 


129.2 


129.7 


99.1 


101.7 


90.0 


92 1 


91.5 


93.9 


96.1 


97.8 


99.1 


99.3 


130.8 


l'J9,5 


157.5 


155.9 


160.5 


157.5 


157.0 


156.4 


157.0 


167.7 


41.1 


3a.5 


34.5 


35.3 


34 5 


35.5 


36.1 


36.6 


36.8 


36.7 


132.7 


132.5 


131.5 


131.0 


129 2 


129.1 


130.7 


132.1 


133.7 


134.0 


117.1 


107.0 


102.5 


106.5 


97.5 


104.1 


103 7 


110.1 


112.1 


104.1 


150.6 


161.1 


1649 


159.3 


165.7 


157.9 


161.7 


157.4 


158 5 


168.4 


47.2 


43.5 


41.7 


43.5 


40.4 


43.2 


42.5 


44.6 


44.9 


41.6 


11B.5 


124.1 


121.2 


118,0 


105.1 


104 2 


100.7 


104.7 


102.2 


111.6 


107.5 


108.0 


100,9 


93.7 


73,7 


67.0 


69.9 


68,6 


70.7 


84.1 


13e,1 


153.2 


157.6 


101.7 


161.5 


171.0 


156.0 


169.6 


15fi.9 


161.1 


5a.3 


55.9 


53.5 


51.0 


45,1 


41.3 


44.6 


42,1 


44,4 


48,4 


132.4 


140.0 


145,8 


146,5 


1506 


150.7 


151.0 


152,4 


153.1 


152.6 


I0t,7 


90.5 


65.3 


87.2 


99.0 


90.6 


96.5 


90.9 


87.7 


89.6 


136.7 


146.9 


154.3 


154,8 


157.8 


157.8 


159.3 


161,0 


162,2 


161.4 


9,4 


7.9 


7.2 


7.3 


8.0 


8.1 


7.8 


7.3 


7.0 


7.2 


154.7 


174.6 


200.1 


203.0 


192.0 


197.2 


188.0 


178.3 


183.7 


195.3 


108.5 


128,3 


174.4 


166.7 


114.5 


116.3 


121,4 


116.7 


119,3 


127 6 


170,0 


195.9 


211.9 


219.8 


227.8 


234.6 


218.7 


206.7 


213.4 


226.6 


22 2 


23.2 


27.5 


25 9 


18.8 


18.6 


20.4 


20.7 


20.5 


20 6 


143.1 


151.1 


154.4 


137.6 


175.4 


149 6 


140.9 


148.1 


1538 


152 8 


123.3 


124.4 


110.8 


66.6 


156.7 


194.7 


88,6 


110.3 


128.5 


125.5 


153.2 


164 9 


176.8 


163 8 


185.0 


177.8 


176.9 


167.5 


166.8 


166.8 


29.3 


28.0 


24.4 


21.4 


30.3 


21.5 


20,5 


25.3 


28.4 


27 9 


125.0 


132.7 


130.2 


129.8 


135.0 


135.0 


134.1 


134.2 


134 6 


134 


132.4 


144.0 


1210 


119.9 


133.2 


132.8 


131.2 


129.9 


129.9 


128.9 


122.7 


129.1 


132.9 


132.9 


135.5 


135.7 


135 


135.6 


136.1 


135.6 


25.2 


25.8 


222 


22.0 


23.5 


23.4 


23 3 


23.0 


22 9 


22.9 


1212 


120.3 


131.7 


131.1 


129.6 


130.4 


130 2 


129.9 


129.5 


129.9 


95.6 


107.1 


98,0 


95.2 


91,5 


96.9 


99.4 


89.2 


88.7 


69.1 


1X,6 


133.4 


144.2 


144.3 


143.6 


142.7 


141.5 


144.9 


144.5 


144.9 


212 


22.8 

Annual 


20.0 


19.5 
1991 
Oct 


19.0 


20.0 


20 5 


18.5 
1992 


18.4 


18.4 


1989 


1990 


1991 


May^ 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


265.7 


281.0 


288.3 


277.2 


285.8 


287.1 


283.8 


£80.1 


284.1 


2856 


170.8 


189.6 


182.5 


174.5 


183.4 


180.8 


173.6 


175.8 


175.9 


177.5 


157.6 


168,4 


160.2 


149 8 


164 1 


159.4 


156.9 


159.0 


159.6 


160.1 


108.1 


112.6 


128.1 


127.4 


121.7 


127,7 


126.9 


121.1 


124.5 


125.5 


8S.S 


91.4 


105.8 


102.7 


102.4 


106.3 


110.2 


104.3 


108.2 


108.1 


19.2 


21.2 


223 


24.7 


19.3 


21,4 


16.7 


16.8 


10.3 


17.4 


59 


60 


56 


54 


57 


56 


55 


57 


56 


56 


182.9 


212,6 


211.9 


207.7 


196.4 


197.1 


200.6 


200.4 


199,6 


198 4 


99.2 


118.3 


108.9 


104,6 


101.2 


104.8 


101.6 


101.7 


99.0 


98.8 


70.4 


87.2 


78.4 


694 


73.3 


76,1 


72.2 


71.6 


67.4 


67.1 


112.5 


125.4 


133.5 


136.3 


123.1 


121.0 


128.4 


128.8 


132,2 


131.3 


837 


94.3 


103.0 


103.1 


95.2 


92,3 


98.8 


98.7 


100.0 


99.6 


28.8 


31.1 


30.5 


35.2 


27.9 


28.7 


29.6 


30.1 


32,2 


31.7 


SB 


41 


37 


33 


37 


39 


36 


36 


34 


34 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982-84^100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retai] spread (1832-84^100) 
Farm value-ratajl c06l (^) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-64=100) 
Farm value (1&82-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64=100) 
Farm varue-retail cost {%) 

Dairy product a 
Retail cost (1982-64=100) 
Farm value (1982-64 = 100) 
Farrr-retaJI spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84= 100) 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 
Farm-fetall sprsad (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<Mi) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1982 --84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm -rata 1 1 spread ( 1 982-84 = 1 00) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retafI spread (1982-34=100) 
Farm value -ratal I cost {<Wi) 

Fresh frulta 
Retail cost(1982-84=i00) 
Farm vaJue (1982-64=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retaif spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<Mi) 

Processed fruits Aveoetabies 
Retail cost (1982-84*1 00) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-relail costs (%) 

Fata & oils 
Retail cost(l9G2-84*lOO) 
Farm vafue (1982-64=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm vat^Je-retatl cost(%) 



Beef. Choice 

Retail price 2/ (cts./tb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Fa rm - retai [ sp read (ct s .) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cts.) 

Farm value-retail pnce (%) 
Fork 

Retail prfce 2/ (cts./lb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts,) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm -retail spread (eta.) 

WholeBale-retaJl5/(cts.) 

Farm-H^holesala 6/ (cts.) 
Farm vaiue-relail price (%) 

1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retait prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BUS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unlit, iess allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may Inctude 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities, The farm-retail spread, the difference between tne retail price 4 the farm value, 
represet^ts charges for as so mb ling, processing^ transportina, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice /ield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/Valtjeofwholesaie(boxed oeeQ & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 ib. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation coels 
i byproduct values, 4/ Market value to producer for !»ve animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing servicee such aa wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 0/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts; Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Urfy Duewer (202) 21©-07l2. 
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— _ ^ 

Annual 






1991 






1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


II 


III 
H«/=100' 


IV 


i 


II 


NIP 


Labor — hourly earning* 




















& bonsfitG 


379 5 


393.2 


409.7 


409.7 


408.8 


414.3 


417.7 


418.1 


419 2 


Processing 


390.3 


404.4 


420.4 


420.9 


41&.8 


425,2 


430.5 


432.6 


435,1 


Whold«aling 


^09.1 


422.0 


443,8 


444.7 


443.2 


446.6 


454.3 


456 5 


460,0 


Retailing 


355.6 


369.5 


3S3.9 


383.0 


383.7 


339.1 


392.2 


390.0 


385 3 


Packaging ^containers 


364.6 


367 8 


371.2 


372.0 


369.8 


366.0 


364.0 


364 3 


364.1 


Paperboard boxes & containers 


323.7 


323.9 


320.3 


318.4 


317.9 


322.5 


324.4 


324.4 


325 1 


Metal cans 


443.2 


455,0 


470.5 


469.2 


471.7 


473.0 


477.4 


479.6 


4777 


Paper bags & related products 


409.2 


413 


410,9 


419.5 


411.4 


389.6 


351.0 


351.7 


348.5 


Plastic films & bottlea 


313.2 


307.1 


310.7 


311.6 


306.8 


306.3 


308.6 


307.9 


310.2 


Glass containers 


409.9 


427.3 


446.0 


445.9 


446 2 


446.3 


446,1 


445.6 


444.0 


Metal roil 


274.4 


253.4 


551.6 


257.5 


245.0 


240 .B 


241,4 


240.1 


241.5 


Transportation service b 


404.9 


411.3 


422,6 


423.2 


422.7 


423.7 


425.4 


426.5 


426.9 


Advertreing 


409,1 


433.0 


460.1 


456.0 


462.2 


466.7 


477.6 


479.6 


486.0 


Fuel & power 


619.4 


671.4 


655.7 


636.8 


656.8 


649.6 


620.4 


622.6 


678.3 


Electric 


4ea,9 


477.7 


508.3 


505.3 


530.6 


506.9 


497.1 


495.9 


536.2 


Petroleym 


592.1 


744, a 


649.8 


599.5 


626.4 


BS4.4 


664.2 


580 3 


665.6 


Natural gas 


1.070.9 


1.071.0 


t. 065,0 


1.056.0 


1»051.5 


1.062.6 


1.049.6 


1.036.3 


1063.5 


Com muni cations, water & sewage 


247.3 


253.1 


261.7 


260.4 


263.5 


264.5 


265.3 


265.a, 


267.5 


Rent 


277,1 


273.0 


282.7 


283.6 


262.3 


280.7 


279.9 


279.7 


276.3 


Maintenance * repair 


410.7 


426.7 


442 7 


441.1 


445.4 


448.5 


451.8 


452.6 


455.2 


Business services 


368.3 


405.6 


425.4 


423.9 


428.4 


432.2 


436.6 


436.1 


442.5 


Supplies 


321.4 


321.1 


319.3 


319.5 


314.6 


317,5 


314.5 


314.9 


320.9 


Property taxes & Insurance 


439.7 


462.2 


480.5 


477.4 


4S2.4 


488.0 


491.3 


492,4 


497.^ 


Interest, short-term 


172.1 


,155.5 


114.5 


118.5 


114.1 


962 


ja2.o 


82.4 


66.7 


Total marketing cost Index 


364 6 


397.6 


409,3 


408 3 


409.0 


411.4 


411.8 


412.5 


416.2 



* Indexes measure changes in employee earnings & benefited in prices of supplies 4 services used in processing, wholesaling. &reta[!ir^g U.S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption. P«prsliminary. 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (20£) 219-0870. 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10.- 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 

Beg. Produc- 
stockfi tion 1/ 


















Imports 


Total 
supply 


ExportB 


Ending 
stocks 


Consumption 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 










Million pOLtndfl 4/ 










Beef 
1990 
1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


335 
397 
419 
400 


22.743 
22.917 
23.150 
23.492 


2.356 
2.406 
2.410 

2. ADO 


25.434 
25.720 
25.979 
26.292 


1.006 
1.138 
1.345 
1.4S0 


397 
419 
400 
350 


24.031 
24.113 
24.234 
24.462 


87,8 
66.8 
66.4 
66.4 


78.56 
74.28 

74-76 
71-77 


Pork 
1990 
1991 
1992:F 
1993 F 


313 
296 
393 

385 


15.354 
15.999 
17.265 
17.B&1 


650 
655 


16.565 
17.070 
18.308 
18.891 


239 
263 
410 
460 


296 
393 

385 
375 


16.030 
16.394 
17.513 
18.056 


49 8 
50.4 
53.2 
54.3 


55.32 
49.69 
42-44 
39^5 


Veal 5/ 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


4 

6 

7 
6 


327 
306 
313 
^10 






331 
312 

320 
316 








6 

7 
6 
4 


325 
305 
314 
312 


1.1 
1 
1.0 
IJO 


96.51 
99.95 
89-91 
85-91 


Lamb & mutton 

1990 

1991 

1892 F 

1993 F 


6 
B 
6 
B 


363 
363 

353 
362 


59 
60 
66 
60 


430 
431 
425 

430 


3 
3 
3 
2 


6 
6 
8 
9 


419 
422 

414 
419 


1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 


55.54 
53.21 
59-61 
57-63 


Total red meat 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


660 
707 
825 

799 


38.787 
39.585 
41.081 
42.016 


3.313 
3,241 
3.128 
3,115 


42.760 
43,533 
45.032 
45,929 


i,2y*a 

1.474 
1.7SS 
1,942 


707 
825 
799 
738 


40.805 
41,234 
42.475 

43.249 


120.1 
119.6 
122.1 
123.2 


— 


Broilers 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


3S 
26 

36 
30 


18.430 
19.591 
20.824 
21.525 







IB. 463 
19,617 
20,860 
21.555 


1.143 
1.261 
1.400 
1.435 


26 
36 
30 
35 


17.299 
18.320 
19.430 
20.0S5 


61.1 
63.9 
67.1 
68.7 


54,8 

52.0 
51-53 
49-55 


Mature chicken 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


1S9 
224 

274 


523 

508 
536 
522 





Or, 




713 
732 
810 
822 


25 

26 
31 
30 


224 

274 
300 
230 


464 
429 
479 
562 


1.9 
1.7 
1,9 
2.2 


— 


Turkeys 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


236 
306 
£S4 


4.514 
4.603 
4J64 
4.843 



0, 


4.750 
4,909 
5.028 
5.163 


54 
103 
156 
170 


306 
264 

320 
275 


4,390 
4.641 
4,552 
4.718 


17.6 
18.0 
17.8 
18.3 


632 
61.3 

58-60 
57-63 


Total pouirry 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 

1993 F 


463 
557 
575 


23.468 
24J01 
28.123 
26.890 









23.931 
25.25a 
28.698 
27.540 


1.222 
1.392 
1.537 
1.635 


55r 
575 
650 
540 


22.152 
23.291 

24.461 
25.365 


80.5 
83.6 
86.8 
89.2 


— 


Fled mear 4 poultry 

1990 1.123 

1991 1.264 
1992F 1.400 
1993 F 1.449 


82.255 
64.2a6 
87.204 
68,905 


3.313 
3.241 
3.126 
3.115 


66.691 
68.791 
71.730 
73.469 


2.469 
2.867 
3.345 
3.577 


1.264 
1.4O0 
1,449 
1.278 


62.958 
64.525 
66.936 
68.614 


200.8 
203.2 
208.9 
212.3 


— 



1/TotaNndudingtarm production for red meats i federally in ^peered plus nontederally inspected tor poultry. 2/ Retail weight basis. (The beef carcaBs-to- 
retail conversion factor wa* 70,5). 3^ Dollars par cwt for red meat; cents per pound tor poultry. Beef; Medium # 1. Nebraska Direct 1»100-1.300 lb,; pork, 
barrows igNtfl. Iowa, Southern Minnesota; veal: farm pr*ce otcatvesi lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. Sai^ Angelo: broilers wholesale 12-citV 
average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-1 6 lb. young heoe, 4/ Carcass weight fof red meats i certified ready-to-cook for pouitry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade 
no longer reported separately. F = forecaet — = not available. 

Information contacts: Poily Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 













^ 






Consumption 








Pro- 








Httteh- 












Beq. 
blocks 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Par 


Wholasato 




tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


US9 


stock* 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price' 










Million doz^n 










Cta./doz. 


1967 


10.4 


5.863.2 


5.6 


6,884.2 


111 2 


59d.1 


14.4 


S.I 69.5 


254.9 


61.6 


1968 


14.4 


5.784.2 


5,3 


S,fi03.9 


141.8 


605.9 


1&.£ 


5.041.0 


246.9 


62.1 


1969 


15.2 


5.598.2 


25.2 


6.636.6 


91,6 


643.9 


10.7 


4,892.4 


237.3 


81.9 


1990 


10.7 


S.665.3 


9.1 


5.685.0 


100.5 


678,5 


11.6 


4.894.4 


235.0 


82.2 


1991 


11.6 


5.757,8 


2,3 


5.771.8 


1S4 3 


703.1 


13.0 


4.896.4 


2327 


77.5 


1992 F 


13.0 


5.871.3 


3.4 


5,B87.7 


150.6 


726.1 


U,0 


4.995.0 


234.7 


64-66 



* Cartoned grade A larga sggs. Nsw York F = foracast. 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767, 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 



1/ 









Commamlal 








Cofnmerctal 




CCC net removals 














Tola[ 
comme^ 








Air 
milk 












Farm 






CCC 




Dlsap- 








ProdtJi;^- 


Farm 


market- 


6sg, 


Im- 


clal 


not re- 


EndlnB 


psar- 


prica 


Skim eoHds 


Total solids 




Uon 


use 


ing c 


stock 


parl e 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


snce 


1/ 
S/cwt 


basis 


basis 2/ 












eitllon pound* (m If kfa I basis) 








Billion 


pounds 


1SS5 


143.0 


2.5 


140 6 


4.8 


28 


148.2 


13.3 


4.S 


130.4 


12.76 


17^ 


I5.e 


19SG 


143,1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


41 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12,9 


I9a7 


142.7 


2.2 


140.5 


41 


2.5 


147.1 


J.3 


4,6 


135,7 


12.54 


9,3 


83 


1988 


145.2 


2,2 


142.9 


4,6 


2,4 


149,8 


9.1 


4,3 


136.6 


12.26 


5.5 


6.9 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142^ 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4,1 


135 6 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


14B.3 


2.0 


140.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9.0 


5.1 


139 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 


14B.5 


2.0 


146.5 


5.1 


2.fl 


154.3 


10.5 


4.5 


139.3 


12.23 


3.9 


6.6 


1992 F 


isi.e 


2.0 


149.6 


4.5 


2.6 


156.7 


too 


4.5 


142.1 


13.20 


1.7 


5.0 



f/ Delivered to plant! & dealors; does nol reflect deductions. 2/ Arbitrarily we fghtad average of mllkfal basis (40 p«rcs«nt}& skim cojids basiS {60 percent). F w Ibraca&l. 
Information contact: Jim MIIJQr (2o:!)2lQ-o770. 



Table 13,—Poultry & Eggs, 



Broilars . , 

Fsdara I [y inspected BJaughtsr, 

certifiad (mil. *b.) 
Wholesale prica. 

12-city{cis./]b.) 

Price of grower r»od (Ston} 

Srcilsr-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks bftBJnni<ifl Of period (mil. lb,) 

BroJIer-type chicles hatcfied (mtf.J 2/ 

Turheye 
Federally Inspected staughtar, 
certified (mil. ib.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S.. 
a-16 lb, young hsns (cts.flbj 
Prica of turkey grower feed {$^on) 
Turkey-feed pnca ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil, lb,) 
Poults pfaced Inll.S. (mil.) 

Eooa 

Farm production (mlL) 
Averagenumber of [ayar8(mil.} 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. Nsw York, grade A 
large(cl6JdozJ3/ 
Price of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio )/ 

Stocks, first Of month 
Shell (mil. do£.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 

Rsplacemsnt chicks hatchsd (mil.) 



1989 



4.174.8 



383 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



^991 
Sept 



1992 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



4,560.9 4.6^1.8 



404.8 



385 2 



374.2 



434,7 



ABZ 



398 



417 



33.9 



35,6 



3B3 



34,3 



32.0 



411.9 



28.2 



Sept 



17.334,2 18.553,9 19.727.7 1,590.8 1.729 7 1.740.3 1^824,7 1.819.9 1,763.3 1.801.4 



69.0 


54.8 


62 


53.65 


49. S 


55,1 


52.4 


56,0 


56.1 


51.3 


237 


Z18 


207 


20f 


210 


211 


211 


211 


210 


212 


3,0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


3,2 


3.3 


3.0 


35.9 


38,3 


26.1 


41.6 


31.8 


35,4 


31.8 


33.7 


35.1 


36.0 


6.946.9 


6.324.4 


6.613.3 


536.7 


572.4 


595.8 


683,4 


684.1 


S73.0 


554.5 



431.3 



66 7 

251.0 

3,2 

249.7 

£90.7 


B3.2 

238 
3,2 

£35.9 
304.9 


SI, 2 

230 

3.3 

306,4 

308.0 


64.4 

230 

3.5 

625,6 

21.2 


60.0 

237 

3.1 

393.3 

28.2 


60.0 

243 

3.1 

430.2 

28.6 


69,46 
241 
3.1 

486,8 
28.8 


57.0 

246 

3.1 

5fl0,1 

29.3 


57.8 

245 

3.1 

662.1 

26.6 


61,02 

247 

3.0 

672.7 

21.6 


67.178 
269 


67.963 
270 


69.094 
274 


6.651 
274 


6.819 
277 


5.907 
276 


5.685 
276 


6.699 
275 


5.909 
274 


6.747 
277 


249.5 


251.7 


252.4 


20.7 


21.0 


21.4 


20,7 


21.5 


21.6 


20,8 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


82.2 

200 
7,0 


775 
192 
6.B 


75,5 
176 
6.7 


65.0 
198 
6,5 


5S9 

199 
6.2 


62.0 
200 
6.3 


58.6 
201 
5.2 


64.6 
202 
5.3 


70.5 
202 
6.9 


0.27 
14.9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
t1.2 


0.3 
12 4 


0.84 
15.0 


0.81 
14 3 


1.02 
14.4 


0.9 
16,1 


0.9 
14,8 


0.7 
15.3 



27.9 



1/ Pounds of leed equaf in value to 1 dozen agus or 1 ib. of broiler or lurkey llvewelght. 2/ Racement of broiler chicles Is currently reported (or 15 States only; henceforth^ 
hatch of brotler-type chicks will be used « a Kubsittuta. 3/ Prite of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

information contact: Maxine Da^^s (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy_ 



Milk prices. Minnesota-WlECixi&in. 

Whol^salQ prices 
Button grade A ChL {ct«J)b.) 
Am. ches&a. Wis 
iiscembJypl (cUJtb.) 
Nonfat dry mJlk (cts./lbj 2/ 

USD A net removals 3/ 
Toial mNk equlv. [mA. \b.) Al 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. chsssefmiLlb.) 
MonffttdrYm]lk(mil.lb.) 

MilkP/od.2l StatssfmiLlb.) 

Milk p^rcownb.) 

Number of milk ccwv* (1»000) 
U.S. milk production (mJI. lb ) 
Stock, beginning 

TotaMmlT. lb.J 

Commerclei(mll.lb.) 

QDvernmenl (mtl. lb j 
Impon*, total ^mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.} 
Stock*, begmmng (mil. tb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Am^rJcan chesse 
Production (mil Tb.) 
Slock*, bsgtnnlng (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. IJ^ J 

Other cheese 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commerclat dfsappearanca(mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry mhk 

Production (mil lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 

Commsrcial diaaPPoarancfl (mil, lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) 5f 



Mitk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk par CDW (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1.000) 
Milk-feed prtce ratio 8/ 
Returns over concentrate 
costs (S/cwt milk) e/ 





Annual 




1991 
Sept 








1992 






1939 


1990 


1991 


Apr 


Mar 


ijune 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


12.37 


12.21 


11.05 


12.02 


n.46 


12.06 


12.46 


12 69 


12.54 


12.23 


127.9 


102.1 


99.3 


100,7 


36.2 


83.3 


76.6 


76.6 


76.8 


81.7 


138.8 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


124.4 
94.0 


139.7 

S3.9 


131.9 

105.9 


139.9 
8/ 110.2 


141,3 
116.7 


141,8 
115.0 


142.0 

in. 6 


136.9 
105,1 


9.416.9 

413.4 

37.4 




9.017.2 

400.3 

21.S 

117.8 


^0.429.2 
442.8 

76.9 
269.5 


£6.0 
1.6 

-7.0 
3.S 


1,061.3 

46 7 

2.2 

7,9 


1.235.9 

55.0 



24.5 


648 2 

27.7 

0.2 

4.8 


620.5 

22.5 

0,3 

6.5 


393.5 

17.4 

0.3 

9.9 


241.5 

8.3 

0,3 

14.0 


122,509 

14.369 

8,526 

144,239 


125^772 

14^776 

8.S12 

148.314 


126.683 

14,977 

8,392 

148.525 


9,927 

1.1 B9 

8.350 

7/ 1 1 .705 


10.866 

1,316 

8,254 

7/12.867 


11.258 

1.363 

8.262 

7/13,331 


10,868 

1.316 

8,260 

7/ 12.869 


10,939 

1,324 

8,259 

7/ 12.887 


10.756 

1,301 

8,265 

7/ 12.671 


10,310 

1.248 

8.258 

7/12,146 


8.379 
4>25e 
4.122 
2>499 


9,036 
4.120 
4.916 
2.690 


13.359 
5.146 
8.213 
2.624 


18.483 

5.470 

13.014 

224 


19.069 

4,926 

14.143 

211 


2O.05O 

4,955 

15.095 

216 


20.703 

5.075 

15.628 

215 


21 ,469 

5,104 

16,364 

220 


22.026 

5.676 

16.350 

170 


21,151 

6,676 

15.475 


135.370 


138.922 


139,380 


11.963 


11.821 


12,019 


12.240 


11,843 


12.275 




1.295.4 
214.7 
876.0 


1.302.2 
256.2 
BIG. 2 


1.336,3 
416.1 
903.0 


81.9 

629.4 

62.0 


119.7 

655.7 

72.8 


118.2 

701.7 

6S.0 


103.2 

734.1 

77.3 


96.8 

7662 

62.6 


34.8 

780.6 

63.6 


90.0 
732.3 


2.674 1 

293.0 

2,663.1 


21894.2 

236.2 

2,7a4.4 


2,304.9 

347.4 

2,792.7 


211.0 
393.3 
230.2 


244,9 
338 5 
244,3 


£61.8 
338.4 
262.7 


259.7 
349.0 
263.7 


259.3 

345,1 
232.9 


242.4 
370.1 
246.2 


222.9 
364,8 


2.941,3 

104.7 

3,208.9 


3 J 87.0 
93 2 

3.426.4 


3.285.9 

110.6 

3.676 2 


274.0 
102.0 
296.0 


289,8 
113,5 
309.4 


239.1 
115.0 
310.5 


288.3 
115.6 
305.9 


286.7 
121.8 
304.7 


293.6 
127.1 
316.3 


297.1 
123 9 


874.7 
53.1 

873,0 


879.2 

49.5 

697.6 


877.5 
161.9 
662,7 


43.3 

337.6 

59,9 


62.2 

127 5 

70.7 


89.2 

138.7 

64.7 


81,3 

137,5 

&4.5 


76.0 

149.5 

56.5 


69.2 

148.7 

43.3 


G2.B 
138.1 


1.214.0 


1.174.6 
Annual 


1,t96.1 


99.4 


111.7 


1186 
1991 


127.9 


125.4 


117.7 
1992 


T05.2 


1989 


1900 


1991 


1 


II 


Jit 


IV 


1 


IIP 


NIP 


144,239 
14,244 
10,126 

res 

10.18 


148.314 

14.646 

10,127 

1.71 

10 39 


H8.525 

14,867 

9,990 

■ 1,58 

9.00 


37,425 

3,705 

10,101 

1.48 

8.25 


38.633 

3.854 

9.999 

1.46 

8.05 


36.256 
3.647 

9.940 
1.59 
9.25 


36.212 

3.651 

9.918 

1.77 

10.45 


37,958 

3.850 

9.858 

1.68 

9.60 


39.067 

3.966 

9,851 

1.85 

9.50 


37,704 

3.829 

9,846 

1.75 

10.20 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Csntrai States production area. 21 Includes products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basiG. 5/ HArd Icecream, ICe mith. & hard sherbet. 8/Bassdon average milk price after adjustment for price support deducliOns. 
71 Estimated. 8/ Entire period not available- Average of weeks reported. P ■ preliminary, — ■ not available. 

information contact: l-aVerne T. Wiitiams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15,-WooL 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



U.S, wool price, (ctsTlb.) 1/ 
imported wool price. (cta./Jb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1 .000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


II 


ni 


iV 


1 


IIP 


IMP 


370 


256 


199 


200 


217 


182 


209 


222 


210 


354 


2S7 


187 


199 


194 


222 


250 


233 


203 


120,534 


120.822 


143,519 


37,111 


34,578 


33.916 


36.929 


38.045 


34,482 


14,122 


12,124 


14.363 


3.118 


4.561 


3.588 


4.580 


3,623 


3.145 



1/WooiprlcedeliveredatU.S.miMfl, clean basis. Graded Territory 64*8 (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ WooJ price. Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean baeiS' Australian 60/82'fl. type 64 A (24 micron). Duty smce 1982 has been lO.O cents. P - prefiminary. — = not available. 

information contact- John l^wter (202) 219-0640. 



For a 



on PDF Cc 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cqttia on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed {^ .000 head) 1/ 
Raced on feed (1 ,000 ^ead) 
MarK»tmo«(1,OOOhead) 
Other disappearance (1,000 htead) 

Beef eteer-cofn price ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hofl-corn price raUo, Omaha 2/ 

Market price* (S/cwt) 
Slauohler cattle . .^„ ,*. 

Choic8*teer«r Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
Chaice steers. Neb. Direct, 

1. 100-1 ^300 lb. 
Boning utllttycows, S\Q\iX Fatle 
Feeder cattle 

Msdium no, 1. OWahoma CHy 
600-700 (b. 

Slaughter hoge 

BflfTgwfi &gTU«jQwa, S.Minn. 
Feeder pig 6 ^ .. 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb, (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lamba 
LambVi Choice, Sa<i Angelo 
Ewes, Good, ^an Angelo 

Feeder {ambt 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat price«t M dw»st 
Boxed beef cat-out value 
Cannsr & cutter cow beef 
PorXloins. 14-I8lb. 3/ 
Pork beliiea, 12-14 Ih. 
Hams, eklnned^ 14-17 lb. 

Mi fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 
Calve« 

Sheep &1ambe 
Kog« 

Commercial production (ml), lb ) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb i mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed fl.OOO head) V 
Placed on feed (iOOO head) 
MarketmOa (1-000 head) 
Other diaappearenca (1 ,000 head) 

Hoas&pige(lOStates)6/ 
Inventory (1 ,000 haadjl/ 
Breeding (1,000 head) V 
Market (1,000 head) 1/ 
Farrofwing8{1. 000 head) 
Pig crop (1-000 head) 





Annual 




1991 
S*Pt 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


Ap: 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


.Sept 


B.045 
20,319 
19.407 

1.079 


8.37B 
21,030 
19,198 

1.2tB 


8.992 
19.704 
19.06d 

1,233 


7,064 

1.826 

1.598 

76 


B.003 

1,425 

1,490 

125 


7.B18 

1,724 

1.694 

122 


7.826 

1,339 

1,712 

116 


7.337 

1,432 

1.684 

86 


7.000 

1.641 

1,592 

B1 


6.06a 

2.179 

1.586 

66 


30,3 
18,4 


32.3 
23 1 


31,6 
21.1 


2a,a 

19,9 


31,6 
17,2 


30,8 
1B.7 


29.4 
13.7 


32.2 
20.0 


34.7 
21.3 


35,1 

20.3 



72.52 

73.ae 

48, 9B 



66,66 



77.40 

78 56 
53.60 



92.15 



73.83 



74.26 
50.31 



92.74 



87.20 

68.07 
4?.77 



89,74 



76,93 



77,61 
44.92 



B4.57 



76.31 



76,1 a 
45.63 



84.99 



74.15 

74.02 
43.47 



a5.19 



73.05 



73.23 
44 .28 



87.46 



73,0a 

73.96 
46.13 



ea.i8 



73.68 



74.44 
46.43 



a7.48 



44.74 


55.32 


49.69 


46,90 


42.31 


46.41 


48.64 


45.22. 


45.27 


42,68 


33.63 


51,46 


39,64 


38.22 


37,67 


32,10 


27.60 


26 20 


31.28 


31,13 


67.32 

38,58 


65 54 
35.21 


62,73 
31.93 


53.25 
29.83 


74.63 
35,00 


68.68 
31.63 


64.50 
29.44 


68.17 
33.57 


63.50 
35 38 


62.50 
32.39 


79,85 


62.95 


63 27 


52.63 


70.56 


64.69 


61.22 


56,43 


63.69 


55,43 


114.7a 
94.43 

101.09 
34.14 
69.39 


123.21 
93.96 

117.52 
53 80 
a7.70 


118.31 
99.44 

108.39 
47.79 
a 1.80 


110,61 
99.69 

115.85 

38.97 

85.0 


118.66 
94.16 
96.65 
26.93 


119.18 
95.31 

108.94 
34.09 


117.53 
93.14 

113.94 
32.73 


112.79 
94,29 

108.22 
32,77 


114.36 
98.74 

111.18 
35.13 


114.40 
03.23 

102.98 
29.09 


236.97 


254.99 


262,12 


258,23 


260,32 


259^3 


257.47 


257.09 


258.21 


258.72 


33,918 

16,539 

10,406 

6,316 

657 

2,172 

5.466 

33,691 


33.241 

16.687 

10.090 

5.920 

644 

1,789 

5,654 

85,136 


32.690 

16,732 

9,719 

5323 

614 

1,436 

5,722 

88,169 


2,703 

1,386 

352 

414 

51 

119 

^77 

7,361 


2.587 

1.365 

713 

458 

51 

111 

526 

7,792 


2,745 

1.473 
772 
445 
65 
106 
388 

7.061 


2.923 

1.614 

800 

451 

58 

108 

436 

7,345 


2,890 

1,571 

796 

435 

58 

109 

444 

7,639 


2.782 

1,494 

802 

427 

59 

110 

418 

7.682 


2,809 

1.458 

808 

482 

61 

110 

489 

6.414 


22,974 
344 
341 

15,759 


22,634 
316 
358 

16,300 


22.800 
Z96 
353 

15,948 


1,940 
24 
28 

1,316 


25 
33 

1.414 


1.8^ 
25 
25 

1.237 


2.038 
25 
27 

1.332 


2.015 
24 
27 

1.374 


1,980 
24 
25 

1.378 


1.995 
23 
30 

1.510 




Annual 






1991 








1992 




1989 


1990 


1991 


|] 


Jll 


..|V 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


9.688 
24.469 
22,940 

1,274 


9.943 
24.803 
22.526 

1,393 


10,827 
23,208 
22.383 

1.517 


10,739 

5,006 

5,820 

464 


9.461 

5,414 

5,973 

282 


6,620 

7.086 

5.262 

309 


10.135 

5.403 

5.441 

404 


9.693 

6.Z73 

6,676 

444 


8,847 

6.107 

5,766 

268 


8,920 
'5,225 


43,210 
5,335 

37,675 
9,203 

71,807 


42,200 
5.275 

36,925 
8,060 

70.680 


42,900 
5.257 

37,643 
9,479 

75,035 


41,990 
5.450 

36,540 
2.586 

20,632 


44,520 
5,720 

38.600 
2,441 

19.278 


46,900 
5,675 

41.225 
2,343 

18,551 


45,735 
5.610 

40.125 
2,289 

18.47S 


44.770 
6,550 

39.220 
2.655 

21,504 


47.225 
5,840 

41,385 
2,513 

20,493 


49,145 
5,835 

43.310 
2 445 



1/ Beginning of Period. 2/ Bushele of corn equal In value 
series eatJmaung the composite price of all beef sredeG & 0/c^u 
price of Choice Beef that appears In table 8. 5/ Classes estimated 
May not add to MASS totals due to founding — m not avaitabie * 

Information contact: Polly Cochf an (202) 210-0767, 



to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 lb.; 1984 & 1985, 14H7 lb: beginning 1986, 14-1« lb- 4/ New 
around beef sold by retSil stores. This new series Is in addition to, but does not replace, the se^^es for the retail 
limated 6/ Quarte'e are Dec, of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar.-May (II), June-Aug. (!lt), & Sept-Nov. (IV). 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization^'^ 



Set 
aeide 

2t Planted 



HarvoB- 
led 





Mti 


acrei 


Wh*at 






1987/88 


23.9 


65.8 


1088/80 


22.G 


65. S 


1989/90 


9.G 


76 6 


1990/91" 


7.S 


77.2 


1091/92' 


1&.9 


60.8 


1092/93' 


7.0 


72.3 




Mil. 


acr*« 


Rice 






1087/88 


1.57 


2.36 


1088/89 


1h09 


2 93 


1989/90 


1.18 


2.73 


1890/91* 


1.02 


2.90 


1091/92* 


0.9 


2.86 


1002/93* 


0.4 


3.03 




MIL 


acree 


Corn 






1087/83 


23.1 


66.2 


1088/89 


20,5 


67.7 


1080/90 


10,8 


72.2 


1090/91 ■ 


107 


74,2 


1091/92' 


7A 


76.0 


1fi92/93' 


5,3 


79.3 




MIL 


tcret 


Sorghum 
19&7/83 






4.1 


11.8 


19B8/89 


3.9 


10.3 


1080/00 


3.3 


12.6 


1990/91* 


3.3 


10.5 


1991/92* 


2.5 


11.0 


1892/93' 


1.9 


13,5 




Mi). 


acrts 


Barlty 
1987/88 






2.9 


10.9 


1088/88 


2.8 


0.8 


1989/90 


£.3 


9.1 


1990/91- 


2.9 


8.2 


1991/92- 


2.2 


3.9 


1092/93- 


2.1 


7.8 




Mil. 


acroa 


Oais 






1987/88 


0.8 


17.0 


1988/89 


0.3 


13.9 


1080/90 


0,4 


12.1 


1090/91* 


0,2 


10.4 


1991/92* 


0.6 


8,7 


1992/93* 


0.6 


8,0 




mi 


■ acf*& 


Soybean* 
1SS7/88 









53.2 


1938/89 





63 8 


1980/00 





608 


1890/91- 





S7.8 


1991/92- 





59.2 


1992/93- 





G9.1 


Soybfan oil 
1987/88 






— .- 


^^ 


1983/89 


^ 


*— . 


1989/90 


-n- 


^ 


1990/9r 


» 


^ 


1991/92" 


» 


-n- 


1992/93* 


W^ 


^ 


Soybean meal 
1987/88 






.. 


» 


1983/89 


^ 


-* 


1939/90 


.- 


-* 


1990/91- 


^ 


-n- 


1991/92- 


^ 


.»» 


1992/93- 


— 


— 



55.9 
53.2 
62.2 
69 3 
H7.7 
62.4 



2.33 
2.90 
2.69 
2.32 
2.75 
2.97 



59.5 
683 

64.7 
B7.0 
68, a 
72 1 



10,5 
9.0 

11.1 
9.1 
9.8 

12.3 



10.0 
7.6 
3.3 
7.5 
8.4 
7.3 



e.9 

S.5 
6.9 
5,9 
4.8 
4.5 



57.2 
57.4 
G9.5 
56 5 
58.0 
58,1 



Yield 



Gu./a<:re 



37,7 
84,1 
32,7 
39.5 
34,3 
30.4 

LbJacr* 

5.G55 
S.5 14 
5,749 
5.529 
G.ei7 
5,666 

Bu Jacr* 

119.8 
84.6 
116 3 
118.6 
108.6 
129.3 

Bj7acr* 

69.4 
63.8 
55.4 
63,1 
59.0 
71,2 

Buiacr4 

52.4 
38,0 
48 6 
56,1 
55.2 
62. 4 

Buiacf* 

54,3 
39.3 
54.3 
60.1 
50.7 
65.6 

Buiacre 

33.9 
27.0 
32.3 
34.1 
342 
37,3 



Prcjduc- 



Total 

supplY 

4/ 



and 

roaid- 

uaJ 



Oth«r 
domes^ 

tic 
u«a 



Ex- 
ports 



Total 
use 



Ending 

E:tQCki 



2.108 
1,812 
2,037 
2,736 
1.981 
2.459 



U9.6 
159.9 
154.6 
^56.1 
154.5 
168.2 



7,131 
4,929 
7.525 
7,934 
7,474 
0.329 



731 

577 
615 
573 
579 
873 



521 
290 
404 
422 
464 
456 



374 
211 
374 
358 
243 
295 



1,938 
1,549 
1.024 
1,926 
1,967 
2,167 



12.974 
It. 737 
13,004 
13.408 
14,345 
14.293 



28.060 
24,943 
27,719 
28.325 
29.83! 
30.0SO 



4945 
3h096 
2,762 
3,309 
2,888 
2.981 



194.0 
195.1 
185.6 
187.2 
184.3 
201. t 



12.016 
0.191 
9.458 
9.282 
0.015 

10,430 



1,474 

1h239 

1.055 

793 

722 

931 



622 
614 
596 
624 
805 



552 
392 
538 
578 
489 
462 



2.375 
1.855 
2.108 
2,168 
2.319 
2.447 



14.895 
13.967 
14.741 
14.730 
16.131 
16.625 



28.300 
26.100 
27,900 
28.666 
30.180 
30,330 



290 
150 
144 

499 
257 
250 



Mil. bu. 



808 
8^9 
849 
875 
879 
933 



1.588 
1.415 
U32 
1,068 
1,281 
1,275 



Mil. cwt (rough flqulv.) 



4.798 
3.941 
4.389 
4,669 
4.897 
5.200 



555 
466 
S17 
410 
368 
500 



253 
171 
193 
205 
230 
195 



358 
194 
266 
286 
23S 
230 



7/ 97 
7/ 68 

7/ 100 

7/ 95 

7/ 102 

7/ 102 



6/ 80.4 
& 82.5 

6/ 82.1 
6/ 91.7 
6/ 90.7 
6/ 94.0 

Mil. bu. 

1,243 
1.293 
1.356 
1.387 
1,434 
t,465 

Mfl. bu. 

25 

22 

15 

9 

9 
10 

Mtl. bu. 

174 
175 
175 
176 
171 
170 

MU.bu 

81 
100 
115 
120 
125 
130 

Mil. bu, 

1,174 
1.053 
1,146 
1,1S7 
1,254 
UB5 

MU, Ibi. 

10.930 
10.591 
12,083 
12.164 
12.251 
12.600 

1,000 ton B 

21,293 
10.657 
22,263 

22,912 
23.300 
24.030 



72.2 
B5.9 
77.2 
709 
66.4 
74.0 



1,716 
2.026 
2.368 
1.725 
1,584 
1,600 



232 
312 
303 
232 
291 
30O 



f21 
79 
84 
81 
05 

HO 



1 
1 
'1 
1 
2 



802 
527 
623 
657 
685 
700 



1,873 
1.661 
1.353 
730 
1,650 
1.775 



6.854 
5.270 
5,310 
5,469 
6,650 
6.000 



2.684 
2.394 
2.225 
2.442 
2,416 
2.456 



152.6 
168.4 
159.3 
162,7 
157.1 
168.0 



7,757 
7,260 
8,113 
7,761 
7.915 
8,285 



812 
800 
835 
651 
669 
810 



548 
425 
453 
461 
496 
475 



440 
294 
381 
407 
362 
362 



2,073 
1.673 
1,869 
1,839 
2.041 
2,097 



12,803 
12,252 
13.436 
12.044 
13.901 
14,375 



28,147 
24.927 
27.582 
28.361 
29.950 
30.030 



1,261 
702 
636 
866 
472 
523 



31.4 
26,7 
26.3 
24.6 
^7.3 
33.1 



4,259 
1.030 
1.344 
1,521 
1.100 
2.154 



863 
440 
220 
143 

"121 



321 
196 
161 
135 
129 
130 



112 
93 
157 
171 
128 
100 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



S/bu. 



2.57 
3.72 
3.72 
2 61 
300 
3.10-^.30 

S/cwt 

7.27 
6,83 
7,35 
6,70 
7,53 
6.10-6.60 

$/bu. 

1.94 
2.54 
2.36 
2.28 
2.37 
1,85-2.16 

$/bu. 

1.70 
2.27 
2,10 
2.12 
2.25 
1.75-2.05 

*/bu. 

1.81 
2.79 
2.42 
2.14 
2,10 
2.0O-2.2O 

Vbu. 

1 56 
2.61 
1,49 
1.14 
1.20 
1.25-1.35 



l/bu. 



302 


6.88 


182 


7.42 


239 


5.69 


329 


5.74 


278 


5.60 ^ 


350 


5.00-5.4^^ 




8/Ct8Jtb. 


2,092 


22 67 


1,715 


21.10 


1.305 


22.30 


1.786 


21.00 


2,230 


19.00 


2.150 


13.0*21.0 




9/SAon 


153 


239 


173 


252 


;)13 


136 


285 


181 


230 


189 


300 


165-190 



SeflfootnUflB«t*ndQri«ble. 
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Area 










Feed 


Other 




















Produc- 


Total 


and 
ntid- 


dom at- 
tic 


Ex- 


Totaf 


Ending 






Sat 




Harvea^ 


Farm 




Aside 
3/ 


Planted 


tgd 


Yiald 


tion 


luppiv 
At 


Uftl 


uifl 


ports 


UM 


Stof^ki 


price 
5/ 






MiJ, a^rfli 




Lbiacre 








Mil. balei 










Cotton 10/ 
1 9fi7/aB 


4.0 


104 


10,0 


708 


M,a 


t9.e 


_ 


7.6 


6.G 


XAZ 


58 


e'-i^o 

£8.60 


1&BS/e9 


2.2 


12.S 


11,9 


8ig 


15,4 


212 


— 


7.e^ 


B.I 


13.9 


7,1 


19B9/0C 


3S 


lo.e 


o.s 


ei4 


^2,2 


10.3 


K 


8.8 


77 


16,5 


3.0 


66.20 


1990/91 • 


20 


12.3 


t1.7 


834 


15.5 


1fi.S 


M-^ 


fl.7 


7.8 


16,5 


2.3 


68.20 


1991/92" 


1^ 


14.1 


13.0 


852 


17.6 


20.0 


— 


&.6 


8.7 


16.3 


3.7 


11/ 58.30 


1 992^93 * 


1,6 


13.4 


n.2 


894 


Ifl^ 


lOft 


— 


9.7 


e.o 


15.7 


4r3 





'Wowmbflr 10, 1992 Suppfv & Demand Estimate. 1/ MafKetino year b*qlrxr\lnff June 1 for wheal, barley, & ofli. -^49";^ J,!f ;^^"3" ^L'V;^?*i?^!ir^*'Jl'II!<.^^r^*"*' 
com.Aeorghurti<Octob*rlforeoymeaJ4iopjlL a/Convef^tonWori: Reciar*(ha.> ?.471 acre*. 1 melrio ton -2204.622 p<wndi, 367437 buihili^^^ 

soybeans. 39.3679 t ■ * - - ■ ■ ' — - 

diversion. acr««gft' 
4/ IncLodes Imports. 

Sjo(;^kB*ff*tVm2^e*ba8ed"on C*n*u8 Bur'»u date, riiumr^g man u'nacToontoddltteTffnC* b«^ ^liipply i use estlmat^si AchanaiiTn flnding *to(^»(i. lV/ WalQhl«d ivirigi for 
Augu«t-MafCh; not a pro}»cl[oo for the marketJng year. — ■ nol avnllablfl or not applicable. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division. Crops SfVtch (202)219-0840. 




Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities. 



WheetWo. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City {SA3U.) 2/ 
Whoat. DNS, 

MInnvipolls (S/bu.) 3/ 
Rlce.S^.U,it/cwl)4/ 

Corn. no. 2 velinvi 30 day< 
Chicago (S/bu.) 
Sorghum. nO. 2 yeliowt 
Kansas Cltv{S^cwl) 
Baneyrfeed, 
DuliJth[$/bu.}EV 
Barley, malting. 
MinneapoiJa (l/bu.) 

U.6. Price. SLMj 

1-1/16 In, (cts jib.) 6/ 
Korthem Europe pricas 

index ctsi1b.r7/ 

U.8.Mi-3/3iln.{otai1b.)8/ 

Soybeans- no. 1 y^llowt 30 day» 
Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybaan oil, crude < 
Decatur (cUJIb.) 
Soybean me«l. 484^ protein < 
Decatur (S/ton) 9/ 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




II 




M 


1992 






1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


4.17 


4^ 


2.94 


3.77 


3.31 


3.90 


3,01 


3. £2 


3.27 


3.£G 


4.36 
14. B£ 


4.16 
1£.£5 


3.06 
16.2£ 


3.82 
16.60 


3.21 
16.66 


4.44 
15.70 


4.42 
15.10 


4.04 
15.20 


3.66 
1£.00 


3.79 
14.75 


2 68 


2.54 


2.41 


2.62 


2. 48 


2.60 


2.80 


2.37 


2.23 


2.17 


4.17 


4.21 


4.08 


4.36 


4.24 


4.54 


4.51 


4.05 


3.77 


3.76 


2,32 


2.i!0 


2.13 


2.17 


2,08 


2.38 


2.30 


2,1£ 


2.03 


2,12 


4.11 


3.28 


2.42 


2.38 


2.21 


NQ 


3.95 


2.69 


2.19 


2.30 


£7.7 


69,8 


74.4 


56.7 


62.4 


55 £ 


£68 


60.0 


67.* 


63.6 


66.4 
89.2 


82.3 
83.6 


82 .« 

8S^ 


82,« 

66.3 


60.9 
73.1 


81.0 
63.6 


64.4 
67.7 


es.2 

71.3 


59.2 
B2.9 


56.3 
80.3 


7.41 


&88 


5.76 


6.76 


6.00 


5.00 


6.0S 


6.68 


5.40 


6.42 


21.10 


22 30 


21.00 


1».13 


20.46 


20.23 


2071 


18,62 


17.87 


18 28 


262.40 


188.50 


181.40 


181.38 


204,25 


195.25 


203.90 


168.25 


186.00 


187.00 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wti eat A barley; Aug. 1 lorries *i cotton; Sept. 1 for corn, sorghum & soybeans; Ocl 1 tor soymeal &oll. 2/OfdinaTy protein. 3/ 14% protein, 
4/LongOratn. mflledbatla. ff Beginning M«r. 1987 reporting poJnl changed rrom MlnnMpoli* to Duluth. 8/ Average spot market 7/ Liverpool CotJook 'A' Index, 
average of five lowest pricas ot 13 telecied growths. 8/ Mempme territory grCMflJic 9/ Note change to 48% protein. NO ■ no quotation. 

Information contacts: wheat, rice, A teed grains- Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840; Cotton, Les Meyer (202) 218^840. Soybean*. erendaToland, (202) 219-0840. 
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Find lay 




Payment ralee 














Paid land d^vsrslon 








Gftfiic 


or announced 








Effective 




Particl- 




Targsf 


loan 




loan 


Total 






base 


Program 


pstlon 




price 


rate 




rate 1/ 


deficiency 
ybu. 


Mandatory 


Optional 


acrev 2/ 
Mil. 


3/ 


rati 4/ 




Percent of 


p0rC4nl 


















acrfl* 


base 


pt bate 




4,38 


2.85 




2 28 


1.81 


— 


— 


878 


27 6/0/0 


88 


1^8/39 


4.23 


2.7fl 




2.21 


0.89 


-^^ 


.^ 


84. a 


27.6/0/0 


86 


1930/00 


4.10 


2.58 




2.06 


0.32 


..._ 


... 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


1990/91 Sf 


4.00 


2.44 




1.95 


1.28 


>_ 


... 


80.5 


6/ 6/0/0 


83 


iMi/e2 


4.00 


2,52 




2.04 


■1.35 


._ 


.^ 


792 


16/0/0 


85 


1992/93 


4.00 


2.58 




2.21 


"0.65 


... 


.^ 


79.0 


5/0/0 


82 


1893/94 


4.00 


2.86 




2.45 


$/cwl 








0/0/0 




Rica 






















19fl7/38 


11.66 


6.84 


7/ 


5.7» 


4,82 


... 


.^ 


4.2 


35/0/0 


»6 


1flfle/S9 


11.16 


6.63 


7/ 


6.21 


4.31 


._ 


... 


4.2 


25/0/0 


UA 


19ad/90 


10.80 


6.50 


7/ 


5.74 


3.56 


._ 


.^ 


4.2 


25/0/0 


9A 


1990/91 S/ 


10.71 


6.60 


7/ 


5.81 


4,16 


._ 


.^ 


4.2 


20/0/0 


94 


1991/92 


10.71 


8.60 


7/ 


5.85 


3,07 


._ 


— ^ 


4.2 


5/0/0 


95 


1992/93 


10.71 


6.50 




^— 


■"3,51 


— 


"^ 


4.1 


0/0/0 


93 


Corn 
19&7/aa 










S/bu. 












3.03 


2.28 




1.82 


1.09" 





2.00 


81.5 


20/0/16 


90 


t9aa/a9 


2.93 


2^1 




1.77 


0.36 


... 


1.75 


8£,9 


20/0/10 


87 


l9a9/90 


2 84 


2.06 




1.65 


58 


._ 


.^ 


827 


10/0/0 


79 


1990/91 £/ 


2.75 


1.96 




1.67 


0.51 


4 ^ 


... 


82.0 


10/0/0 


77 


1891/92 


Z.7S 


1hB9 




1.62 


0.41 


^^ 


... 


82.7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 


2,75 


2.01 




1.72 


**o.4a 


^^ 


.^^^ 


82.2 


5/0/0 


75 


1993/94 


2.75 


1.99 




1.72 


*/bu. 








10/0/0 




Sarghum 
I9S7/BS 






















2.88 


217 




1.74 


1.14 


._ 


i.eo 


17.4 


8/ 20/0/15 


84 


I98a/B9 


2.78 


2.10 




1,68 


0.48 


*^— 


1.65 


16,8 


20/0/10 


82 


1989/90 


270 


1 96 




1.57 


0.66 


._ 


^■^ 


16.? 


10/0/0 


71 


1990/91 &/ 


S.fl1 


186 




1.49 


0.£6 


^^ 


... 


15,4 


10/0/0 


70 


1991/92 


2.61 


1 80 




1.54 


0.37 


._ 


... 


t3.5 


7.5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 


2.01 


1.91 




1.63 


'*0,46 


^^ 





13.6 


5/0/0 


77 


1993/94 


2.81 


1.39 




1.63 


— 


-^ 


— 


"^ 


5/0/0 


... 


Barf«y 
l9S7/aS 










$/bu. 












2.60 


1.86 




1.49 


0.79 


, » 


I.eo 


12,5 


8/ ?0/0/1fi 


85 


I9ea/S9 


2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


0.00 





1.40 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 




1.34 


0.00 


... 


... 


12.3 


1WO/0 


67 


1990/91 5/ 


2.36 


1.60 




1.28 


020 


._ 


... 


11,9 


10/0/0 


65 


1991/92 


2.38 


1.54 




1.32 


0,62 


._ 


— 


11,5 


7.6/0/0 


76 


1992/93 


2.36 


1.64 




1.40 


"0,35 


... 


... 


11.1 


5/0/0 


74 


1993/94 


2,36 


1,82 




1.40 


S/bu. 


~ 






0/0/0 




OatG 






















1987/88 


160 


1.17 




0,94 


0.20 


... 


0,80 


84 


8/ 20/0/15 


45 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.14 




0.9O 


O.0O 


» 


... 


7.9 


6rt)/0 


30 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0,00 


._ 


_^^^^ 


7.8 


6/0/0 


18 


1990/91 sy 


1.45 


1.01 




0,81 


0.32 


._ 


1^.. 


7.5 


6/0/0 


09 


1991/92 


1.45 


0.97 




0.83 


0,35 


._ 


... 


7.3 


0/0/0 


38 


1992/93 


1,45 


1.03 




0.88 


*-0.l5 


» 





7.3 


0/0/0 


40 


1993/94 


1.45 


1.02 




o.sa 


S/by. 


_ 






0/0/0 




Soybean* 8/ 
1987/88 






























4.77 


^^^ 


._ 





... 


1 — 


,.... 


1988/89 





^— 




4,77 


- — 





-™— 


■ — 


- — 


— 


1989/90 










4,53 





... 


. — . 


... 


10/ 10/25 


^—r 


1G90/91 5;/ 


» 


~^ 




450 








.^— 


_ 


10/ 0/25 


.^ 


1991/93 





-^ 




S.02 


-r 


., 


.. — .. 


.^. 


10/ 0/25 


..— 


1992/93 


~ 


■ 




5,02 


CiiJlb. 


■ 


~ 


_ 


10/ 0/25 


_ 


Upland cotton 






















1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


11/ BO.OO 


17 3 


... 


^^ 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


1988/89 


75.8 


51.80 


11/ 


51.89 


18.4 


— ^^ 


^^ 


14.B 


l2.Sfl3/0 


89 


1989/90 


73.4 


SO.OO 


11/ 65.05 


13.1 


**^w 





14.6 


25A)/0 


89 


1990/91 5/ 


72.9 


50.27 


1 1/ 67.00 


7.3 


■^^^ 


... 


14.4 


12 5/0/0 


86 


1991/9212/ 


72,9 


50.77 


11/ 47.23 


10.1 


... 


-^^ 


14.6 


5/0/0 


84 


1992/93 


72.9 


62.35 


11/ 


.^ 


*"t50 


... 


't,*^- 


14.9 


10/0/0 


87 


1993/94 


72.9 


52.35 


11/ 







-^.^ 







7.5/0/0 





1/There ar^ no Findley loon rates fof rice or cotton. See IbotnOfttiB/, 12/, &13/. 2/ National ■ffective crop acreage base a> determined by ASCS. Net ofCRP. 
3/ Program requirementi For paj1ielpatingprdduoari{mandatof/ acreage reduction program/mandatory paid land dlvtreion/optional paid land diverefon). AcreiidFid 
must b a devoted to a conserving uoe fo receive program benafitr 4/ Percentage or effective baie acrei enrolled \n acraape reduction prog re mi. 5/ Paymenii & ioeni 
were reduced by 1.4 percent In 1990/91 due to Qramm-Rudman-KoiJingi. Budget f1«ondflation Act raducliontlodafii^ien&yoiymentiratei were bIbo in effect in that year. 
Data do noi include these reductions 6/ Under 1990 modi Red contracts. Pafllcipating producer! plant up to 105 percent ot thefr wheal base acrei. For a very acre planted 
above 95 percent oT base, ttie acreage used lo compute denciencypaymentawai cut by 1 aofi 7/ Amvketing loan has been in effect for rice ainca lB85/a8. Loans may ba 
repaid at the lower of: a) the loan rale or b) the adjusted world marKerprice {announced weekly)^ However, loaiti cannot be repaid at less than e specified kactlon of 
the loan rote. Oa la refer to annual average loan repayment ra^ei, 8/ The torghum, oat*. 4 barley prog rami are the lame ai fdr corn except ai indicated. 9/ There are 
no target pricea, bate acrei, acreage recTuctlon programs, or deficiency payment rates fof loybaani. 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acrei pennitted to shift 
into soybean* without lois of base. 11/AmarMng [oan haibeenin effect for cotton ilnce 1986/87. In 1987/88 Salter, loam may be repaid at the (ower of: a) the 
toan rate or b) the adjusted world market price (announced weekly; Plan B}. Starting In )89l/92, loani cannot be repaid at l0>' than 70 percent oi the loan rate Data 
Jefer to annual average loan repayment ratee. 12/ A marketing certificate program wai implemented on Aug, 1, 1991. —■ not available. 

* For wheat, the 1991/92 rate i a the totai deflcier^cy payment rate ftor the Tegular* program. For the winter wheat option, ihe rate h Si .25. 
'"Estimated totat deficiency payment rate. MFnimum guaranteed payment rate for 0/92 (w^eat& feed grttln«)& 50/92 (rice and upland cotton) programs. 

Information contact: Joy Harwood {202} 219-^840. 
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Table 20.-Frurt^ 



Citrus 1/ 

Production (1 ,000 ton) 

Per capifts consumpt. (lbs.) 2J 
Non citrus 3/ 

Production (1 .000 tons! 

Par capita consumpt, (IbB.) 2/ 



F.O.b. shipping point pnces 
Apples (S/carton) 4/ 
Pears ($/box) 5/ 

Grower prices 
Oranges <$/b ox) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fr^sh apples {milJbs.) 
Fresh Poars(iniMbs) 
Frozen fruits {mil, ibv) 
FroMn orange 
juke (mil. lbs.) 



1983 



1.130.7 



1984 



1.149.7 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



19S9 



1.102.9 



1.269,3 



1*306.2 



1.133,4 



978.0 



1990 



874.9 



1991 P 



13.682 
28.0 


10.832 
22.6 


10.625 
21.6 


11.058 
24.3 


11,993 
24.0 


12.761 
25.4 


13.186 
25.1 


10.860 
22.1 


11,265 

19.9 


14.168 
62,6 


14.301 
66.3 


14.191 
65,3 


13.874 
68.6 


16.011 
73.5 

1992 


15.893 
72.0 


16.365 
73.6 


15.656 
70,5 


15.621 
70.7 


J&n 


Feb 


Mot 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


^3.73 
12,50 


21.13 
2V25 


15.00 
13,50 


15.00 
13.68 


16.13 
18.13 


15.50 
16.10 


16.56 
14.30 


25 70 


16.73 


6.T9 
6.02 


6,30 
6.35 


7.39 
7.15 


644 
6,66 


6.50 
4.23 


4.75 
4.45 


2.06 
4.00 


1.65 
3.32 


1.37 
3,73 


2,952.9 
181.5 
803.3 


2.315.4 
152.7 
741.8 


1.623.1 

93.6 

634.1 


1.073,3 

57.0 

582.0 


672 9 
18 J 

613.7 


327.1 

4.7 

668 J 


106.5 

49.4 

603,1 


33.5 
139.1 
881.0 


3.479.4 
523.1 
937.0 



740.7 



1/1991 indicated 1990/91 season. 2J Fresh per capita consumption 
syO'Anioij. Washington, standard boxwrapped. U.S. no 1,135 s. 6/ 

information contact: Wynnice Nap per (202) 219-0884 



3/ Calendar year, 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton uay pack, 1 25*s. 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P ■ preliminary* — ■ notavaliabLe, 



Toble 21.— Vegetobles. 



ProdLtcUon 

Tolal VflOat«blac MiOOO cwt) 
Frash (1.000 cwi) 1/3/ 
ProcaetftdUoot)2/3/ 
Mushrooms (1,000 Ibtt,) 4/ 
Poiatoes{t.ooocwi] 
Swg»tpotatofls (1.000 cwl) 
Dfyeaibla beani{1.000cwt) 



I9a2 

d 30 .70 5 

193.451 

11,667.170 

490.826 

365.131 

14.833 

25.563 



1083 

403.509 

ie5.7a2 

1O.A66,350 

661,531 

333J26 

t2,0B3 

16.S20 



19S4 

456.334 

201,617 

12.735,680 

595*681 

362X)3Q 

12,902 

21*070 



Cal»ndar year 



1985 

453.030 

203.549 

12,474.040 

£87.956 

406,609 

14.573 

22.298 



1986 

448.629 

203.165 

12.273.200 

614.393 

361.743 

12.366 

22.960 



1987 

47a. 361 

220,539 

12,892,100 

631.819 

389.320 

11.611 

26.031 



1S88 

468.779 

228,397 

12.019.110 

667.759 

356.43a 

10.945 

19.2S3 



10«9 

542.437 

239^81 

1M 57.790 

714.992 

370.444 

11,358 

23.729 



1900 

561.704 

239.104 

16.130,020 

749.151 

402,110 

12.594 

32.379 



1991 

564.300 

229.007 

16.764.670 

738,832 

416^20 

11.303 

32.963 



Shlpmeati 
Fre(h(1.000(;wl)S/ 
Potatoes {1.000 cwt) 
Sw*atpot«looi(l>OOOcWlJ 



1991 

Dae 

16.563 
11,366 
433 



1992 



Jan 

22.759 

14.747 

301 



Feb 

17.42Q 

12^13 

295 



Mar 

17*527 
14.325 
\ 247 



Apr 

26.955 

22*793 

3e7 



May 

28.050 

14.643 

176 



Jun« 

29.056 

11.768 

tM 



July 

25,358 

10.046 

246 



Aug 

I6,ei3 

9.416 

130 




S«pt 

18.112 

13.306 

346 

of snap 
; 1982 
cauMnowar, 



Information contact*: Gary Lucler Of CflEhy Greene (202) 219-0684. 



Table 22.-OtherC 


^mmoaii 


ties. 


Annual 




1991 




1991 






1992 




'19B7 


1986 


1989 


1990 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


Sugar 
Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
StocitSt ending 1/ 


7,309 
6,167 
3*195 


7*067 
B.I 66 
3*132 


6.641 
8.340 
2*947 


8.335 

e.eei 

^.729 


7.145 
8.698 
3.039 


626 

2.103 
2.467 


647 
2.340 
1,513 


3.661 
2.236 

2,923 


3,667 
2,236 

3*039 


2.138 
2*016 
3.625 


Coftee 






















Composilejareen price 
N.Y:{ct»Jlb.) 


109.14 


119.59 


95,17 


76.93 


70.09 


72.13 


B8.1B 


64.84 


64,84 


59.19 


Imports, green bean 
aquiv.(mil. Ib8.)2/ 


2.638 


2.072 
Annual 


2.630 


2*714 
1991 
July 


2,572 


563- 


S62 


699 
1992 


699 


6,40 




19S9 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Tobacco 






















Prkaa at auctions 3/ 






















Rue-cured (S/lbJ 
Surrey ($flb.) 


167.4 
167.2 


167.3 
175.3 


172.3 
176,6 


— 


162^5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarette* (biL) 
Laroeclgarelmil.) 


540.0 
2.467.6 


523.1 
2.343,5 


519.3 
2.231.9 


42.3 

170.2 


386 
155 7 


46.5 
161.1 


43.6 
161.7 


39.0 
165*1 


51.7 
217.2 


36.3 
166.2 



1/ 1 .000 *hort tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown ai end of each quartef . 2/ Not ImpOfl* ot green & processed cotfea. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-CUred. 
Ocl.-Sept tor burley* 4/ Taxable removal*. — ■* not avaJabla. 

Information contacts: suOar. Peter Buizanell (202) 219-0686. coffee. Fred 9ray{2021 219^668. tobacco. Vernef Gfise (202) 219-0690. 
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1986/87 



1987/88 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (meVic tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Encjtng stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area {hectares) 
Productron (metric ions) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metrjc tons) 2/ 
Ending stockefn^etric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production {p^etric Uintt) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption {metric tOnS) 2/ 
Ending stocke (metric tonv) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
E:>ding stocks (metric tons) 

Meats 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons] 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bafes) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



228 1 
524.1 
90.7 
515.9 
177.6 


219.7 
4957 
107.1 
524.9 
148 4 


335.3 
822.2 
E3.5 
796.0 
235.6 


323,1 
783.9 

84.0 
805.0 
214.4 


U5.1 
3187^ 

12.9 
320,7 

51.4 


1417 
314.5 

11.9 
320.0 

45.9 


708.5 
1.663.0 

187,1 
1.632.6 

464.6 


684 5 
1.594.1 

203.0 
1.649.9 

4087 


161 .8 

194 9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


110.7 
367 


115.4 
35.8 


60.4^ 
I6.a 


53.3 

17.5 


29.2 
70.6 
25.9 
62.8 
35.9 


30 8 
61.1 
23.1 
84,1 
33.0 



1988/89 


igsft^ 


1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 




Million units 








217.4 
495.0 
97.9 
525.4 
118.0 


225.9 

532 9 

97.0 

529.9 

120.9 


231.4 
588.1 
94 5 
565.2 
1439 


221.1 
542.3 
10&.2 
554.6 
131.5 


221.0 
553.1 
101.2 
549.3 
135.3 


323.3 

721.1 

96.1 

735.5 

150.0 


320.8 
792.5 
102,1 
817.4 
125.0 


313.8 
819.9 
87.9 
807.6 
137.6 


319,2 
800.8 
94.3 
808.2 
132.2 


320.0 
836.8 
BS.7 
818.7 
150,3 


145.4 
330.0 

15.1 
327.6 

48.3 


146.7 
342.6 

12.1 
335.8 

55,1 


147.1 
351.2 

127 
346.1 

60.4 


145.3 
347.3 

14.3 
351.4 

£6,5 


146.5 
349.5 

13.9 
353,4 

52.9 


686.1 
1.646.1 

209.1 
1.63B.5 

316.3 


693,3 
1.668.0 

211.2 
1.683.1 

301,0 


692.3 

1759.2 
195.1 

1718.8 
341.9 


685.6 
1.690.4 

216,8 
1712.2 

320 2 


687.5 
1.739.4 

203.8 
1,721.4 

338.5 


164,5 

201.7 

31,5 

22.1 


172.0 

212.5 

36.5 

23.3 


177.4 

215.9 

33.0 

22 8 


184,7 

223 

36.7 

212 


184.6 
224.2 

36.7 
22.4 


111.3 
37.4 


117.1 
385 


119.8 
39.5 


125.0 
41,3 


125.3 
39.8 


53.3 

18.1 


67.2 
19.8 


58 2 
20.2 


60.2 
20.0 


60S.0 
20.1 


337 
84.4 
25.8 
85 3 
32.1 


31.5 
79.8 
23.9 
667 
26.5 


33,0 
86.9 
22 9 
85.4 
28.8 


34,8 
95.9 
22,5 

85.0 
40.0 


33.4 
87.3 
227 
867 
44.9 



Red meat 
Production (metrfcions) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric Ions) 1/ 

Poultry SI 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Ml Ik Production (metric tons) 



1986 



425.9 



1987 



425.7 



1988 



1989 



1990 



429.0 



434.9 



442.0 



1991 P 



429.2 



1992 F 









Million 








109.8 

108.6 

6,6 


112.8 

no.a 

67 


116.S 

114.5 

7.1 


117.9 

116.5 

7.2 


120.0 

117.8 

73 


119.1 

117.1 

7.7 


118.8 

117.3 

77 


30.1 

29.7 

1.3 


31.3 

30.8 

15 


327 

31.9 

1.8 


34.0 

33.1 

1.8 


35.8 
348 

2.0 


, 37.8 

37.0 

2.1 


39.4 

387 

2.3 



425.3 



1/ Excludes ]ntra-EC trade, 21 Where stocks data not evailabTe (excluding USSR}, consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks date ere based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87. etc. £/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whiiton (202) 219-0824; red meat a poultry, Lmda Bailay (202) 219-1285; dairy, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 24.-Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.ab. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Corn, f'O.b. vosset. Gulf ports ($/bu,) 
Grain eorghurriH f.o.b. vessel. 

Gulfportfl($/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.cb. vessel ► Gulf ports (Vbu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean meaL Decatur ($/ton) 

CottoriH 7-market avg. spot (cts./lb,) 
Tobaccon avg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b, miir Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago {cts./lb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N,Y. spot ($/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. epor (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beansn N,Y. ($/1b.) 

Information contact; Mary Teymourlan (202) 211M)a24. 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


4.65 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


3 52 
2.75 


3.63 
2 77 


4.36 
2.79 


4 09 
2.SQ 


4.04 

2^1 


3.72 
2.61 


3.50 
2.49 


3 79 
2.50 


£.70 

7.06 

20 21 

216.59 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169 37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


2.71 

6.26 

20.02 

192,23 


2.79 

6.05 

18.84 

174.43 


£.75 

6.26 

20.06 

183,40 


2.70 

6.36 

20.68 

181.36 


£.42 

6.01 

18.73 

174.34 


2.41 

5.S6 

17.76 

174.31 


2.41 
5,82 

18 10 
174.33 


63.78 

166.81 

15.68 

14.71 


71.25 

170.57 

15.52 

13.54 


69.69 

179.23 

16.46 

13.26 


62.54 

178.48 

17.00 

13.50 


54.97 

162.04 

17.50 

13.25 


55.45 

162.04 

17.25 

13.75 


58 82 

162,04 

16.63 

13.98 


60.93 

155.02 

16.50 

14 75 


57.56 

165.4S 

16.50 

15 42 


53.49 

1S2.51 

16.50 

15.25 


1.04 

50 65 

0,55 


0,81 

46.28 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.62 


0,66 

44.45 

0.56 


0.49 

45.86 

0.44 


0.47 

46.41 

0,42 


0.46 

48.57 

0,40 


0.44 

46.78 

0.47 


0.36 

47.05 

0.50 


0.40 

46.86 

0.47 



?rable 25.-lndexes of Real Trade-Weighted 

1991 



Dollar Exchange Rates ' 



Total U.S. trade £/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U S competitors 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitore 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Com 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor* 

Cotton 
U,S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



Nov 



63.9 



Dec 



62.4 



77,1 
76.3 


76.3 
76.4 


96.S 
69.4 


96.8 
69,5 


65,0 
56.3 


63.7 
57.4 


70.1 
61.3 


69.4 
60.6 


72.6 
97.7 


72 3 
97.1 



1992 



Jan Feb War Apr May P June P July P Aug P Sept P 

1985:^100 
62.4 63,7 68.6 65.0 63.9 59.8 59.6 59.0 58.6 



DctP 



57.1 



755 
76.2 


76.2 
76.7 


ao.7 

80.9 


78.0 
76.5 


76.4 
76.0 


74.6 
72.2 


7^.9 
72.9 


71,9 
70.1 


71.1 
69.2 


69.6 
67.4 


95.4 
70.0 


95.8 
71.2 


100.9 
66.7 


100.4 
70.9 


98.2 
71.1 


96.2 
69.B 


94.2 
69.6 


93.6 
69.7 


93.0 
70.5 


91.6 
68.6 


63.1 
57 1 


63.7 
57.0 


66.2 
57.7 


655 

57.4 


63.6 
565 


61.9 
55.a 


614 

56.0 


60.8 
55.5 


60.4 
55.1 


59.6 
64.7 


68.3 
60.2 


69,1 
60.8 


71.1 
61,4 


70,6 
B06 


67.7 
600 


67,7 
57.7 


67.4 
57.3 


67,1 
56.8 


66.8 
66.2 


66.3 
554 


71.6 
96.1 


72.4 
95.9 


75.8 
95 .B 


74.0 
95.3 


72,8 
95.1 


71.5 
67.9 


71.2 
85,6 


71.1 
82.9 


71.0 
80.2 


70.4 
77.2 



1/ Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused bv high-mnation countnes. A higher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See tire October 1983 isflue of Agricultural Qgtiook for a discussion of the ca culations and the weights used. 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trad e- weighted vaJue of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance In world financial 
markets. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. (202) 219-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Fiscal year 1/ 



1985 



1988 



1987 



1988 



&< ports 

Agricultural 31.201 M.312 ;27.876 

Nona^riculturaJ 179.236 179.291 202911 

Total 2; 210.437 205.603 230.787 

Import* 

AgriculturaE 19.740 20,884 20.650 

Nonagricultural 313.722 342.646 36;^374 

TotaTs; 333.462 363.730 338.024 

Trade balance , „^ 

AgrtcoUUfal 11.461 5.426 7.226 

Nonagricultural -134.436 -^163.555 -164.463 

Totaf -123.025 --158.127 -157.237 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1i end September 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1, 1990 Aended Sept 30, 199V 2/ Domestic exports Including 
Department of Defense shipments (FAS. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F = forecast — = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822 



35.316 
258.656 
293.972 

21.014 
409.133 
430,152 

14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 



1989 

$ million 

39.590 
301.269 
340.859 

21.476 
441.075 
462.551 

18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 



1990 



1991 



40^20 
326.059 
366,279 

22.560 
458.101 
480.661 

17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 



37.609 
356,682 
394.291 

22.586 
463.720 
486.308 

15,021 

-107.038 

-92,017 





Aug 


1992 F 


1992 


41.500 


3.090 
29.825 
32.915 


23.500 


1.88C 
41.947 
43.827 


18.000 


1.210 
-12.122 
-10.912 
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Table 27.— U.S, Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, tive (no.) 1/ 

Meats &. preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fate. oils. & greases (mt) 

Hides &skJnsTncl. furskins 
CartJa hidas. whole (no.) 1/ 
Minkpolts(»io.)l/ 

Grains & roods (ml) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuis. & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl 
froz. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables ^ preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. Nniers(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oj I seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential otls(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (noj 1/ 

Meats 4 preps., exd. poultry (mt) 

Beef&veafcmt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
PouftryA products 1/ 
Fats, ofis, & greases (mt) 
HidesiskinsJncl.furskinei/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, &prepB.. 

exd. Juices (mt) 

Banarias 4 plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed s (mt) 

Nursery stock* cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mn 
Protein mear(mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Bevefagesexcl. fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mtj 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Totai 





Rscal year 


• 


ii 




Fiscal year* 




Aug 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


1 


,000 units 








$ milljon 






6S5 


1,235 


_ 


113 


361 


546 


_ 


34 


873 


937 


2/ 900 


91 


2A57 


2.774 


— 


267 


105 


43 




16 


358 


293 


600 


64 


563 


628 


700 


75 


679 


737 


.. 


82 


1.265 


1.169 


1»30G 


111 


459 


419 


— 


41 


_« 


«« 


__ 


^^ 


1,794 


1.453 





115 


23.920 


21.608 


— 


1,936 


Ml2 


1.193 


— 


103 


5.128 


3.941 


■. — 


31 


'116 


74 


— 


1 


112,925 


100.016 





7.882 


15.698 


12.206 


3/13.700 


1,091 


26.063 


26.708 


33.500 


2.687 


4.212 


2.857 


4/ 4.300 


370 


851 


1.076 


900 


56 


198 


202 


— 


13 


2,491 


2.401 


2.200 


132 


830 


749 


700 


46 


69,384 


52.337 


4S.200 


3,999 


8.094 


5.769 


5JO0 


432 


11,153 


16.389 


5/11.500 


886 


1.828 


1.914 


— 


160 


978 


1.105 


— 


122 


536 


695 


— 


70 


2.872 


2,S49 


-^ 


262 


2.78S 


3.03d 


— 


268 


5.975 


6,310 


«« 


628 


323 


338 





34 


2.243 


2.569 


— 


145 


2»079 


2,597 


— 


192 


216 


239 


200 


10 


1.359 


1,533 


1.500 


59 


1.66Q 


1.565 


1.600 


65 


2J04 


2,605 


2.300 


91 


656 


514 


— 


63 


573 


613 


700 


42 


447 


569 


— 


38 


1S7 


219 


— 


12 


23,745 


21.976 





1,802 


6,099 


5,607 


7,200 


472 


17,669 


15.633 


— 


1.124 


4.239 


3*811 




277 


17.229 


15.139 


18.600 


1,066 


3.942 


3.465 


4.200 


239 


4.780 


5.292 


— 


509 


1.032 


1.073 


-. 


102 


1^96 


1.051 


— 


169 


S29 


723 


— 


93 


14 


13 


— 


1 


182 


183 





16 


91 


92 


— 


6 


2,115 


2,441 


— 


212 



147.583 133.219 140.000 



10.569 



40,220 



37,609 



41,500 



— 22,560 



22,586 



23.500 



3.090 



2.936 

1.142 

754 

340 


3,168 

1,191 

811 

322 


800 
260 


191 
88 
62 
22 


1.053 

2.848 

1.642 

888 


1.131 

3.016 

2.024 

866 


1,200 

2,100 
800 


85 
205 
143 

52 


255 

19 
47 


231 
33 

50 


— 


19 
5 

3 


951 
129 
15 
182 
187 


807 
119 
19 
153 
175 


800 


74 
11 
2 
12 
10 


3.481 


4.163 


5.000 


477 


1.181 


1,271 


1.600 


145 


5.331 

3.236 

33.933 


5.648 

3.397 

27.948 


6,000 

3,650 

30,000 


398 
294 

2.059 


2.486 

926 

1,002 


2,740 
992 
737 


1.100 


195 
88 
62 


2.243 
193 

30 
171 

1J69 


2.180 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 
150 


130 

31 

1 

9 

148 


2.264 
588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2.185 
698 
16 
173 
533 
717 


2,100 
800 

200 


141 
90 
1 
15 
51 
58 


2.016 
534 
310 

1.171 


2.077 
445 
412 

1.220 


»» 


231 
35 
53 

143 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.100 


123 

11 

7 

104 


13.543 


12.9S7 


— 


1,248 


1.867 


1.858 


— 


177 


2.2G2 

1,290 
696 


2.025 

1,116 
680 


2.300 

1.250 

800 


187 

104 

60 


3,465 
1.997 
1,042 


3.280 
1.831 
1.005 


1,300 
1.100 


233 

117 

82 


840 


792 


860 


79 


712 
1,229 


664 
1.332 


700 


67 
125 



1,880 



*Fisca]yaara begin Oct. 1 4 and Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct 1. 1991 & ended Sept 30.1992. 1/Not included In total volume and also 
other daifY products for 1989 4 1990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted sterns 2/-6/ are based on slighlfy different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1990 
exports of categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/676,000 m -tons, 3/ 16.014 million. 4/4.426 million i.e. Includes flour. 5/11,066 
million m. tons. 6/ Less than $500. F = forecast. — ^ not available. 

Information contact" Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricuttural Exports by Region 



Fiscal year" 



Ragiof'i 11 country^ 



WESTERN EUROPE ^^ ^ 
European Community (EC-12) 
Belgium - Lu xa m bou rg 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incL Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yy^oeiavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 
West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel. Incl. Gaza &Wh Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Aeia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
Chine 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

AJgerta 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Lese developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 



1QdD 



7.309 

6.815 

426 

469 

1,096 

702 

1.636 
760 

976 

493 
171 

533 
101 
12d 
210 

3.O06 

18.174 
1h996 
260 
497 
265 
502 

723 
120 
116 
391 
90d 
6.155 

1J84 
277 

351 

5.206 

1.819 

2J01 

665 

2,011 

1,527 

164 

491 

763 

434 

32 

81 

5.155 
105 

1,008 
463 
147 

2,666 
187 
345 

3J15 

317 

40,220 

1d.805 

15.966 

4.448 



1991 

$ million 

7.312 

6,776 

464 

571 

1.1 3S 
675 

1,561 
883 
251 
855 

536 
194 

306 
46 
74 
82 

1.75fl 

16.094 

1,430 

224 



287 

536 

375 

67 

95 

144 

663 

7.736 

1h239 
279 

373 

4,646 

1.739 

2.159 

745 

1.884 

1,388 

129 

479 

692 

496 

44 

74 

5.500 

„ 271 

1,010 

497 

124 

2.884 

150 

307 

4,409 

346 

37,609 

20,104 

14769 

2.736 



1992 F 



7.600 
7,100 



500 
200 



2.700 

17,400 
1,700 



600 



200 

800 

8.200 



400 

4,900 

1.900 

2h200 

800 

2.200 
1,400 

500 
700 
800 



.6,400 
'200 



3.700 

400 

4700 

400 

41,500 

21.400 

16.400 

3700 



Aug 
1992 



439 

399 
31 
33 
72 

23 

90 
74 

16 
31 

41 
9 

17 
5 

8 

188 

1.330 

151 

12 



36 



89 
5 
20 
45 
19 
631 

101 
24 
40 

338 

124 

154 

59 

224 

101 
20 

16 

56 

123 

1 

64 

472 

e 

72 
29 
11 
267 
11 
42 

3B9 

31 

3,090 

1.585 

1,466 

20 



Change from year* earlier 
1992 F 



1990 



4 

4 
--1 
-1 
17 
15 

-11 

10 
15 

-3 
3 

35 
124 

69 
239 

-St 

-3 

-12 

9 

-37 

-14 

4 

^38 
-44 
-52 
-35 
-39 


21 

29 

2 

13 
14 
10 
19 

-12 

-15 

-24 

-11 

-20 



7 

43 

-5 

-30 



3 

6 

-3 

132 

-41 

70 
2 

to 

-3 
-15 



'FiBcal years begin Oct. 1 &endSepL30. Fiscal year 1 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0622. 



d92 began OcL 1,1991 i ended Sept. 30, 1992*. F^ 



1991 
PefCent 


-1 

9 
22 

4 
-4 

-B 

16 

-26 

-12 

9 
13 

-43 
-54 

-43 
-61 

-42 

-11 

-28 

-14 

-100 

1 

7 



-44 
-18 
-63 
-27 
-5 

5 
1 
6 

-11 

-4 

-20 

9 

-6 

-9 
-21 
-2 
-9 
2 
37 
-9 

7 
159 



7 
-16 

8 
-20 
-11 

19 
9i 

-6 

-7 

-33 

forecast. 




-33 



60 



6 
21 




20 



100 
29 

6 



7 
12 

5 
14 

16 






60 



16 
-33 



28 
33 

7 
33 

11 

7 

12 

37 



2 
4 

-4 

5 

-12 

19 

17 

2 
64 

9 

-11 
-10 

-30 

210 

-100 

-27 

11 

10 

68 

110 



221 

-1 

130 
-41 
406 
121 

-55 

7 

20 
69 
26 

-6 
-21 

1 
15 

37 
-13 
148 
-47 
-17 
155 
-70 
708 

-2 
-67 

-12 

-49 

-26 

13 

16 

84 

^i' 

Si 

> 

13 

6 

-54 



— :; not available. 
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Table 29,— Farm Income Statistics 



1 ■ Farm roC^tpU 

Crops (incf. n«t CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm relared 1/ 

2. Direct Governmem payment* 
Cash payments 

Valu0 of PlK commodftiec 

3. Grottvcash incofne (1+2J 2/ 

4. Nonmoney income 3/ 

6. Vafue ot inventory change 

G. Total gross farm mcone (Si^-hS) 

7. Cftvh e'cpenees 4/ 

8. Total eKpan§ee 

9. Net Cash income (4-7) 

10. Netfarm tncDme{6-a) 
Dafiated (10671) 



Calendar year 


19B2 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1090 


1991 


1992 F 












S billion 














147,8 

72 3 

70.3 

5.2 


141,9 

67.2 

69. G 

5.1 


U7.7 

69.9 

72.9 

4.9 


150.1 

74.3 

69,8 

6,0 


140,2 

63.7 

71.6 

5J 


148,4 

65.8 

76.0 

8,8 


158.2 

71.6 

79,4 

7.1 


169,3 

76.9 

84.1 

8.2 


177.1 

80.0 

89.9 

7.2 


175 

81 

87 

8 


170 

80 

84 

8 


10 176 
to 83 
to 85 
10 8 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


g.3 

4.1 
52 


8.4 
4.0 
45 


7.7 

7.e 

0.1 


11.8 
8,1 
3.7 


16.7 

8,6 

10.1 


14.5 

7.f 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


93 
8.4 

0.9 


8 
8 



9 
9 



to 10 
to 10 
tol 


151.3 
14.3 
-1,4 

164.1 


151.1 

13 8 

-10 9 

158.9 


156.1 
5,9 

168.0 


1S79 

-2.3 
161.2 


152,8 

5,5 

-2.2 

156.1 


1B5.1 

5.6 

-2.3 

188.5 


171.7 

6.1 

-3,4 

175,4 


180.2 
62 
4.8 

191.1 


1S6.4 
6.1 
3.5 

196.0 


183 
6 
1 

189 


180 
6 
1 

1B8 


to 185 
to 7 
to 5 
10 195 


113.2 
U0,3 


112,8 

i3a.e 


118.7 
U1.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105,0 
125.1 


109,4 
?28.8 


114.6 
134.3 


121.2 
141.2 


126,2 

145.1 


125 
145 


125 
145 


to 129 
to 149 


38.1 
23.8 
28.6 


354 
I4.a 
16.3 


37.4 
26.^ 
28.7 


47,1 
28.8 
30.5 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55.8 
39.7 
39.7 


58.1 
41.1 
39.5 


58.0 
49.9 
46.0 


ei,3 
51.0 
45.0 


58 
46 
38 


64 
42 
34 


lo67 
10 47 
to 40 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom workr aalAs of toreet products. & other ml^eJIaneous cash ^urcea, 2/ Numberf in parentheaea Indicate the combination of Ftema 
required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home coniumption of aelf-produced food & Imputed grofis rental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludea capital consumption 
perqufa^tea to hired labor. & farm houeehold expeneea. Total may not ado because of rounding, F ■ foreca^. 



Information contact: Ftoben McElroy(202) 219-0800. 



Table 30*— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1900 


1991 


1992 F 














$ billion 














Assets 


























Real eetate 


760.0 


753.4 


661.8 


586.2 


542 3 


578.9 


595,5 


615.5 


627.5 


623 


620 


to 630 


Non-reaJ aatato 


194.5 


189,8 


195.2 


186.5 


182.1 


193.7 


205.4 


£13.4 


219,0 


219 


215 


to 225 


Livestock & poultry 


53.0 


49.5 


40,5 


46,3 


47.8 


58,0 


62,2 


66.2 


70.9 


68 


68 


to 72 


Machinery it motor 


























vehictee 


86.0 


85.8 


85.0 


82 9 


81.5 


80.0 


81.0 


84.5 


84.3 


84 


81 


to 85 


Crops stored 2/ 


258 


23.6 


26.1 


22,9 


16.3 


17.5 


23.3 


23.4 


22.8 


24 


21 


to 25 


Purchased Inputs 


— 


— 


2.0 


1.2 


2.1 


3.2 


3,5 


2.6 


2.8 


2 


2 


to 4 


Financial assets 


29.7 


30.9 


32.6 


33 3 


34 5 


35 1 


35.4 


36.8 


38.3 


40 


39 


to 43 


Total farm assets 


944,5 


943.2 


857.0 


772.7 


724.4 


772.6 


800.9 


828.9 


846.5 


842 


845 


to 850 


Liabilities 


























Real ©state debt 3/ 


101.8 


103.2 


106.7 


100,1 


90,4 


82.4 


77.6 


75.4 


73.7 


74 


73 


to 77 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


87.0 


87.0 


87 1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.8 


63.1 


64 


63 


to 67 


Total farm debt 


188.8 


191.1 


103.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144.4 


139.4 


137.2 


136.8 


139 


136 


to 142 


Total farm equity 


755,7 


752.2 


663.3 


595 1 


567.5 


628,2 

Percent 


661.6 


691.8 


709,8 


703 


705 


to 715 


Sefected ratios 


























Debt-to-aseetB 


20.0 


20.3 


226 


23.0 


21.7 


18.7 


17,4 


16.6 


16.2 


17 


16 


to 17 


Dabt-to-equlty 


25.0 


25,5 


29.2 


29.8 


27,7 


£3,0 


21.1 


19,8 


19.3 


20 


19 


lo20 


Debt-to-net cash income 


496 


498 


518 


377 


328 


259 


240 


233 


223 


240 


250 


to 260 



1/A8 0f Dec.3K 2/ Non-CCC crops held on (iftnTis plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excltjdes debt on operator dweiiingSp but 
(deludes CCC storage and drying faclthies loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nontarm purposes F ■ forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Dickson or Jim Ry«n (202) 219-0798 
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iODie Ol. — ^u: 


art iww^i 


Livestock & products 




"■v» " r 


1 


Crops 1/ 






Total U 




Region & 
State 


1990 


1991 


July 
1992 


August 
1992^ 


1990 


1991 


July 
1992 


August 
1992 


1990 


1991 


/July 
1992 


August 
1992 














SniiElion2/ 












NORTH ATUNTIC 
Mairte 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachu^tts 


258 

63 
397 
125 


252 

63 

366 

121 


20 

5 

34 

10 


20 

5 

34 

10 


234 

80 

60 

321 


192 
80 
66 

355 


9 

5 

9 

22 


15 
8 
3 

31 


493 
143 
456 
446 


445 
143 
433 
476 


29 
10 
43 
33 


35 
13 
37 
41 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jaraey 
Pennsylvania 


14 

223 

1.971 


13 

209 

1,782 


1 

16 

162 


1 

17 

160 


53 
250 
986 


68 

255 
1,087 


5 
17 
90 


2 

15 
127 


71 

474 

2,958 


71 

463 

2,868 


6 

34 

253 


3 

32 
288 


196 
2.714 


197 
2,470 


17 
191 


17 
230 


455 
1.043 


464 
1.033 


66 
71 


60 
73 


850 
3.757 


660 
3.503 


84 

262 


76 
302 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohto 


1 847 


1.681 


131 


122 


2,299 


2,212 


193 


125 


4.146 


3,893 


323 


247 


jndiana 

1 Minnie 


2,040 


1.893 


124- 


133 


2.871 


2,582 


160 


119 


4.911 


4.475 


284 


252 


2 452 


2,344 


158 


192 


5,338 


5.165 


357 


315 


7,789 


7.509 


516 


507 


1 1 1 VI Pl^l o 

Michigan 


1.407 


1.288 


110 


105 


1,720 


1,793 


190 


132 


3,126 


3.081 


300 


237 


Wiscon&in 


4,573 


4,215 


399 


386 


1,161 


1.234 


112 


139 


5,734 


5,449 


510 


525 
617 


Minne&nta 


3.749 


3.577 


277 


28S 


3.135 


3,359 


305 


328 


6,885 


6.936 


582 


ITU 1 II 1 V Vvf >^n- 

Iowa 
Miasoufi 


5,862 


5,721 


338 


406 


4.420 


4,458 


371 


341 


10,282 


10,179 


709 


747 


2.329 


2,203 


142 


163 


1,660 


1,658 


156 


106 


3,989 


3,861 


298 


266 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


801 


699 


28 


36 


1,730 


1,857 


91 


184 


2.532 


2>556 


118 


220 


2.S94 


2,176 


94 


119 


965 


1,088 


78 


113 


3.259 


3.264 


172 


231 


NebfARka 


6,076 


5.934 


378 


511 


2.632 


2,888 


262 


215 


8,708 


8.821 


640 


726 


P W li^ 1 QO^B 

Kansas 


4,996 


4,802 


415 


476 


2,024 


2,133 


349 


147 


7,020 


6,935 


764 


623 


SOUTHERN 
Delaware 


460 


438 


37 


2& 


176 


181 


10 


20 


636 


620 


47 


58 


L^BI'^rTHI V 

Maryland 
Virginia 
Wa^ Virginia 


823 

1.383 


779 
1,363 


64 
103 


87 
117 


542 
739 


554 
732 


£6 
72 


36 
61 


1,364 
2.122 


1,332 
2,095 


121 
175 


123 
177 


269 


253 


19 


22 


70 


77 


6 


9 


339 


330 


25 


30 


North Carolina 


2,658 


2.608 


191 


235 


2,266 


2,316 


210 


ABA 


4.926 


4,924 


401 


592 


South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


581 
2 270 


549 
2,153 


36 

169 


43 
184 


588 
1^96 


1,825 


63 
87 


88 

157 


1,169 
3.866 


1.225 
3,976 


99 
256 


131 
341 


1,261 


1,17E 


96 


87 


4.463 


4,969 


221 


199 


5,744 


§'^5I 


318 


286 


1,699 


1,704 


282 


toi 


1,404 


1.475 


49 


40 


3,103 


3,179 


331 


141 


1.111 


1,045 


64 


82 


950 


933 


33 


40 


2.061 


1,978 


98 


122 


Alabama 


2,193 


2.219 


169 


19S 


632 


759 


31 


27 


2,826 


2.978 


200 


225 


Mississippi 
Arkar^eae 


1.322 


1r276 


120 


118 


1,111 


1,147 


18 


14 


2.433 


2,422 


137 


132 


2.701 


2.680 


227 


252 


1.555 


1,631 


41 


32 


4.256 


4.311 


268 


284 


Louisiana 


633 


621 


60 


62 


1,296 


1,172 


21 


36 


1.929 


1,793 


80 


99 


Oklahoma 
Texae 


2.342 


2,767 


191 


192 


1.200 


1,040 


143 


102 


3,542 


3.808 


334 


295 


7.751 


7,914 


6S4 


729 


4,081 


4,212 


344 


408 


11.831 


12,128 


1,028 


1,137 


WESTERN 
Montana 


888 


790 


23 


18 


766 


741 


52 


74 


1.654 


1.631 


75 


93 


Idaho 


1,137 


1.073 


87 


95 


1,748 


1,543 


72 


117 


2.885 


2.616 


159 


212 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


595 
3.073 


643 
2.664 


17 
246 


29 
218 


159 
1.144 


170 
1,097 


9 
93 


20 
104 


754 
4,216 


813 
3,761 


25 
339 


49 
321 


New Mexico 


1.001 


1.019 


60 


61 


482 


482 


56 


56 


1,483 


1,501 


116 


117 


Arizona 


813 


786 


57 


69 


1.097 


1,104 


47 


26 


1,910 


1,890 


104 


95 
65.. 


Utah 


5^7 


553 


SI 


46 


175 


178 


23 


19 


762 


731 


74 


Nevada 


209 


187 


12 


18 


115 


89 


5 


6 


324 


276 


17 


24 


Washington 

Oregon 

Calilornia 


1.396 
763 


1,290 
824 


110 
68 


116 
68 


2,402 
1.620 


2,657 
1.631 


164 
175 


250 
179 


3.798 
2,374 


3.947 
2.454 


264 
243 


366 
247 


5.533 


5,272 


423 


419 


13.624 


12,615 


997 


970 


19,158 


17,687 


1.420 


1,389 


Maska 
Hawaii 


6 
86 


6 
91 


1 
7 


1 


19 
514 


20 
606 


2 
43 


2 
43 


27 

600 


27 
597 


2 

50 


3 
50 


UNITED STATES 


89,923 


88,746 


6724 


7. 144 


79,998 


80,550 


6.053 


6,091 


169,921 


167.292 


12.776 


13.231 



M Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loar>s, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add beoause of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202} 219-0806. 
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Annual 






1991 
Aug 






1992 






1986 


1987 


loaa 


1980 


1960 


1991 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


July 


Aug 














S mithon 












) 35.361 


141.844 


151. loa 


161.027 


169.920 


167.202 


13.421 


12,138 


11,593 


11.691 


12.778 


13,234 


71.653 
39.081 
17.724 
12.701 
2,048 


75,993 
44.478 
17.727 
11.515 
2.274 


79.438 
46.492 
17.641 
12.868 
ZA27 


64.148 
46,657 
19.396 
15.372 
2.524-. 


69.921 
51,911 
20,210 
15.243 
2.667 


86.745 
61 .093 
18,114 
15.063 
2,476 


7,171 
4.072 
1.524 
1.389 
185 


6,637 
3.792 
1.568 
1.087 
166 


7.t33 
3.998 
1.727 
1.23S 
173 


6.853 
3.724 
1.701 
U42 
187 


6.723 
3.356 
1.762 
1.229 
376 


7.142 
3,878 
1,724 
1.353 
187 


63,807 
5.723 

16,993 
3.371 
1.894 


65.851 
5.700 

14.635 
4.180 
t.8l6 


71.663 
7,474 

14.298 
4.546 
2.083 


76.879 
8.247 

17.054 
G.Q33 
2.415 


79.999 
7.512 

11.690 
5.489 
2.741 


80.547 
6.823 

10.012 
5.589 
2.886 


6.250 
643 

U684 
219 
480 


5.S01 
392 

1.250 

103 

10 


4.459 

259 

848 

68 




5.038 

872 

1.164 

66 

6 


6.055 

1.133 

1.440 

42 

222 


6.092 
696 

1.443 
174 
466 


10.614 
8.859 
7.252 
9,101 


11.263 
9.8B8 

8.oe5 

10,176 


t3.G00 
9.788 
B>202 

10,772 


f 1,866 

11.S34 

9.296 

11.435 


12,294 

11.455 

9^4 

12.284 


12.547 

11,293 

6.882 

12,514 


717 

1.087 

71S 

706 


745 
1,066 

656 
1.376 


576 
1.081 

485 
1.043 


064 
883 
677 
692 


658 
867 
061 
731 


696 

1.186 

724 

706 


11,813 
147.174 


16.747 
168.591 


14.480 
165.582 


10.887 
171.914 


9.298 
179.218 


8.214 
175.506 


66 
13.487 


1.722 
13.860 


729 
12.322 


141 
12.032 


80 
12.858 


65 

13.289 



Farm miirkat^rtav & CCC ]oan«' 

Llvestoctt & products 
Ma«t HJiimalv 
Daif^ product* 
PouUry & «ggi 
Olhar 

Crop a 
Food grains 
Faad cropft 
Cotton {lint & «9«d) 
Tobicco 

Oll-bsiirjng cropi 
VflQetab[ei & melons 
Frutti&t;00 nuLi 
Olh«r 

GDVflrnni«m paymenta 
Total 

*Sal«i of farm producli include r*ceiptft Vom commoditba placed under nonrecourse CCC loana. plui additional Qain* raaJl^ad on r«dempUone during th« Period. 

InfofmitJor contact: Roger Strickland (202] 219-0806. 



Table 33,— Farm Production Expenses. 











Calendar year 












1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1966 
S million 


1089 


1990 


1991 




1992 F 


20.573 
8.818 
2.690 

32.081 


19.383 
9.487 
3^386 

32.256 


16.949 
9,184 
3.128 

29,261 


17.472 
9,756 
3.188 

30,418 


17.463 

11,842 

3,259 

32,564 


20.393 

12.764 

3.359 

36.515 


21.002 

13,138 

3.S5B 

37 .698 


20,706 

14,832 

3.576 

39,114 


19.800 

14,358 

3,975 

38.133 


19.000 

13.000 

3. GOO 

36.000 


to 21 .000 
to 15,000 
to 5.000 
to 40,000 


7.0SS 
7.211 
1.982 
3.870 

20.ng 


8.361 
7^96 
2.060 
4.588 
22.404 


7.513 
6,436 
1.876 
4.334 
20.160 


6.820 
6.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18.249 


6.453 
4.957 
2.156 
4.512 
16.077 


6.947 
4.903 

iff? 

18.716 


7.249 
4.798 
2.643 
5.437 
20.027 


7.135 
5.730 
2.480 
5.730 
21.063 


7.419 
5.472 
2.483 
8.313 
21.687 


7.000 
5.000 
2.000 
6,000 
21.000 


to 9.000 
to 6.000 
to 3.000 
to 7,000 
10 25.000 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10,396 
10.733 
21.129 


8.735 

9.878 

18.613 


7,367 

9.131 

16.498 


6.767 

6.167 

14.9S4 


6.797 

7.885 

14.682 


6.910 
7.781 
14.691 


6.911 

7,607 

14,518 


6.615 

7.319 

13.934 


5.000 

6.000 

13.000 


to 7.000 
to 6.000 
tolS.OOO 


6.529 
8,938 
2,2t3 


6.416 
9.427 
2.S66 


6,370 
10.008 
2.354 


6.426 
9.484 
2.099 


6.760 
9.97S 
2.105 


6.856 

10.441 

2.354 


7.340 

11,110 

2.682 


7.347 
12.541 
2.633 


7,234 

12.595 

2.722 


7.O0O 

11.000 

2.000 


to 6.000 
to 15.000 
IO3.0O0 


3.004 
10.961 
32.545 


4.012 
10.331 
32,751 


4.127 

10.010 
32.868 


3.652 

9.759 

31.420 


4.073 
11.171 
34.089 


3.450 
11.791 
34»8W 


4.080 
12.522 
37.734 


4.046 
12^364 

38.931 


4.532 

13.256 
40.339 


4.000 
10.000 
39.000 


to 5,000 
to 13.000 
to 45.000 


23.758 
4.465 


20,847 
4.337 


19.299 
4,542 


17.788 
4»6t2 


17.092 
4.853 


17.344 
4.848 


17.780 
5.127 


17.494 
5.623 


17.352 

5.080 


17,000 
6.000 


10 18.600 
t»7»000 


5.211 
33.434 


8.150 
33.334 


7.600 
31.531 


6.099 
28.499 


7.124 
29,069 


7.200 
29.482 


6.187 
31.094 


8.334 
31.451 


7,464 
30.796 


7.000 
29.000 


to 6.000 
to 33.000 



Food purchased 
Livestock & pouKr/ purchased 
Seed purcliaEDd 
Farm *on Sin inputs 

Fertiliser All m 9 
Fuels & oils 
Elect rfcity 
Pestldciea 
Manufactured Inputa 

SbortHerm interest 
Real estate Interest 1/ 
Totaj Interest charges 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 
Contrael & hired labof 
Machine hire & custofn wo;k 
Marketing, storage. & 

transportation 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 2/ 

Other operatmg expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
JandEord 
Other overhead eicpenses 

Total production expenses 139.608 141.873 132.433. 125.084 128,772 134.285 141.244 145.077 144,889 145.000 to 149,000 

1/ IndudDi operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning In 1982. mlscelianeous operatmg expeniei include other livestock pure ha set, dairy assessment* & feeding lee* 
paid by nonoperator?. Totals may not add because of roundJng. F > tore cast. 

J ntormati or contacts: Chris McQath {202)219-0804. ftobert McEiroy (202) 219^800. 
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Table 34.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodtty & Function. 



Fiscal yew 



igs4 


1986 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 E 


-934 

70 

89 

5 

6 

-7SB 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 
5,211 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8.227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2,721 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


1,949 

187 

174 

33 

9 

2,352 


4,165 

361 

167 

32 

8 

4J33 


2,536 
333 
244 


4.691 

99C 

1,553 


3.440 

947 

2,142 


2.836 

906 

1.766 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 

1.461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,958 
867 
382 


1.608 
698 

1.271 


1.761 

736 

1,893 


346 

1.502 

"585 

1 


455 

2,085 

711 

12 


253 

2,337 

1.597 

32 


-346 
1,166 
-476 

a 


-453 

1,295 

-1,676 

7 


-367 

679 

-66 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-32 

199 

6 

83 


131 

^20 

35 


10 

90 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


'246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-27 

21 
162 


-28 

14 
183 


362 

1.064 

743 


345 

1.435 

134 


457 

1,411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 

20O 


620 

98 

-102 


618 

632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


7 

675 

1.969 


7 

271 

1.982 



1.295 



-314 



486 



371 




1»665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.085 
466 



1,368 


7.315 


17.683 


25,841 


22.408 


12,461 


10.523 


6.471 


10.110 


10,564 


13,094 


-27 


6,272 


13.628 


12.199 


4.579 


-926 


-399 


418 


541 


1.066 


612 

1,504 





1 

2.117 


6,302 

1.525 







7,827 


6.166 

64 

439 

27 



6.746 


4,833 
382 

587 

60 



5,862 


3»971 

8 

260 



6 

4.245 


5.798 

-1 

158 

42 

4 

6.011 


4.178 



189 

3 



4.370 


6.224 



96 

21 



6,341 


5,118 



13 

327 



5.458 


7,718 





419 



8,137 

















3.386 


2/ 6 


6 


996 






1,470 



1.331 




1.670 



-479 


31 

-1,131 


533 
116 


156 
-48 


115 
646 


90 
220 



199 


26a 


329 


465 


832 


65a 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


639 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


659 


317 


394 


192 


128 


362 

1,064 

743 

679 


346 
1.435 

134 
-648 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1.219 
276 
305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 
-34 
669 


625 

745 

733 

86 


7 

675 

1,969 

390 


7 

271 

1.982 

1.280 



CO M M OD ITY/PROG RAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
6 Of ley 
Oate 

Com & oat products 
Total feed grAina 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3i 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1 989/89 Disaster/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Totel 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (not) 
Direct payments 5/ 
Deficiency 
Divarsfon 
DaJry termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payment* 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage a g si stance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 

Proceaemg. storage. 
& transpoftation 

Operating expenses/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Dther 

Tot3, 7.315 17,633 25,841 22.408 12,461 10.523 6.471 10J10 10.664 13.094 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were Si 30,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of SI 26 108 OOO. which was 
recorded « a v^pro^ramrace^^ by TreasLry. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 billion Jn benefits to f^^"?^^f ^i-I^^J^^h^DiM^^^^^^ 

paid In generic cartrticTtes & were not recorded direct^ asdisastar assistance mjt ays 3/ Does njJ'J^^^i'^^^^^^^^^f "»^*^1 Promonon P™ra^ 
4/ Incluaes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Proqram. CCCTransfere to the General Sates Man^ 

startina In fiscal 1991 & starting m fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Program -Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Prograni, a ^^^lySJ^^^l'"?*™^ 
Prcraram 5/ 1^^^^ Excludaa payment-in-!und in fiscal 63-85 Agenaric certificates In fiecar86-93E.|^ 

fi^M 993 Mid-Ses" supply & demand estimates. Minus {-) Indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or 

other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

mformation contact: Richard Pazdalskt (202) 720-5143. 
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Food Expenditures 
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Table 35-— Food Expenditures Estimates 



Sales 1/ 

Off- premiss use 2/ 
Maals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-pfemlsd use 2/ 
Meals & BPiackB 3/ 





Annual 




1992 




1992 year-to-date 




1989 


1990 


1991 


Aug Sept P 
$ billion 


OctP 


Aug 


SeptP 


OctP 


274.3 


296.7 


309.0 


£6 8 25 8 


26.8 


203.3 


234.1 


260.9 


206.3 


218.7 


227.0 


20,6 19.3 
1991 $ billion 


19.A 


154,9 


174.2 


193.6 


2d9.9 


304.2 


X9.0 


26,6 25.5 


26.5 


207,1 


232.6 


259.1 


223.3 


228.0 


226.9 


20.2 18.8 


19.0 


152,1 


171.0 


190 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premiee use 2/ 
Meats &. snacks 3^ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-promise uso 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



0.8 
0.6 



1.4 
1.2 



Percent change from year eaflior ($ bil.) 



7 1 


8,2 


41 


0,4 


5.B 


6.7 


3.0 


3.2 


3,6 


55 


8.0 


38 


-1.4 


4,0 


1.6 


2.1 


2.3 


2,2 



Percent Change from year earlier {1991 $bll.) 



1,4 
0.4 



-1.1 
-3.0 



3,6 
2,3 



4.5^ 
0.0 



2,7 
-0,1 



2.a 

0.1 



3.0 
0.1 



1/FcxxJ only (excludes alcoholic beveragss). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnifd nutrition subsidies, & meals Turniehed to employees, patients, & inmates, P = preliminary. 

NOTE; This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCQ. table 2. for several reasons (1) this series includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are Included in PCE: (2) this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms &tood furnished to 
employees: (4) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel i entertainment. For a more complete discussion of th« differences, see 'Oeveloping an Integrated (reformation System for the 
Food Sector, "Agr.-Econ. Rpt No. 675, Aug 19S7. 

Information contact. Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates: Grain & Frurt-Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1991 



19S2 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm Products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (1 .000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipmenls 4/ 5/ 

Piggyback (mil. cwt) 

Ralffmll.cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cts7mlle) 



1969 


1990 


1991 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


108.4 
108.4 
1087 
103.9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


109.2 
110.7 
110.8 

iOa.2 


110,0 
110.3 
110.2 
109.4 


110.0 
110.3 
110.2 
109.4 


1098P 
110,3P 
110.4P 
109.4 P 


109.6 P 
110,3 P 

no.4P 

109.5 P 


109 OP 

110.2 P 

110.3 P 
109 5 P 


109.9 P 

110.2 P 

110.3 P 
108,1 P 


26.4 

3.3 


27.8 
3.8 


26.8 
3.3 


27.5 
3.3 


28 8 P 

3.8 


21,1 P 
4.1 


23 7 P 
4.1 


25.8 P 
4,B 


28.2 P 
4.8 


29.3 P 
3.2 


2.2 

2.8 

42,3 


1 8 

2.3 

41.5 


1.5 

2.1 

41 9 


1.8 

1.6 

36.6 


1.8 
2.8 

50,8 


i23 

3.5 
55.7 


1.9 

3.7 

51.2 


1.9 

21 

43.2 


1,2 

0.1 

33,9 


1.5 
-1.6 
37.5 



123^ 130.5 128.5 122,6 123.3 123.8 124.4 

1/Oepartmontot Labor, Bureau ot Labor Statistics, 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on tJllr 
U.S, Cofpe of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 5/ Preliminary data for 1992. P = prelimfnary. — = not available. 

Information contact: T.Q, Hutchinson (202) 219^840, 



124.8 124 7 125 

Nllnois & Misstssippi waterways. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37,— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^'_ 



1982 



1983 



I9fi4 



1985 



1986 



19S7 



19B8 



1989 1990 2/ 1991 2/ 



Farm output 
Ail livefitock products 3/ 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry i egg B 

All crops Ai 
Feed grams 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real 8 elate 
Mechanical powor & machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & livestock 
purchase! 

Farm output per unit of input 

OutpLTt per hour of labor 
Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 













1977=100 










lie 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


1l4 


119 


120 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


118 


118 


119 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


lie 


IIS 


117 


120 


121 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


117 


88 


111 


lie 


109 


loa 


92 


107 


114 


111 


122 


67 


11B 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


69 


101 


102 


103 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


68 


109 


122 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


121 


91 


108 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 


101 


sa 


99 


9B 


94 


88 


B7 


90,. 


90 


89 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119^ 


127 


125 


98 


96 


95 


91 


69 


89 


87 


87 


88 


— 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


— 


89 


66 


65 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


~~ 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


116 


111 


113 


113 


— 


119 


10O 


1nl8: 


129 


124 


124 


116. 


130 


135 


— 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135^ 


147 


142 


.« 


99 


102 


10S 


106 


108 


109 


in 


112 


111 


— 




crop 



m to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includes soma mlecellaneous crops not in the separate ^f<^^PfJJ;^Jl- . ^^ 
be addetTto gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5; Inctudec other Items not mcluded in the separate groups shown. 



production 1 

It cannot be o ^ ^ -. - . - u» 

6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statislrcs. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Eldon Ball (202) 219-0432. 
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Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^'. 
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Commodity 



1984 



19B5 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1990 



1991 2/ 













Pounds 








Rod meats 3/4/5/ 


123.7 


124 9 


122 2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.4 


112.0 


Beef 


73.8 


74.6 


74.4 


69.5 


66.6 


65.4 


63.9 


63.1 


Veal 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Lamb & mutton 


1.1 


1 1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1,1 


Pork 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48 .£ 


48.4 


46.4 


47.0 


Poultry 3/4/5/ 


43.7 


45.2 


47 1 


50.7 


51,7 


53 6 


56 


58 1 


Chicken 


35.0 


36.1 


37 J) 


39.1 


39.3 


4^.5 


42.2 


43,9 


Tufkey 
Fish Ashdlfish4/ 


a. 7 


9.1 


10 2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.2 


14.1 


16.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


150 


148 


Eggs 5/ 
Dairy products 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


322 


31 2 


29.9 


29.6 


29.3 


















Cheese (excluding cottage) 3/6/ 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24,1 


23,7 


23.8 


24.7 


25.2 


American 


11.9 


12 2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


n.2 


11.2 


Italian 


5.8 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


Other cheese 7/ 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


43 


4.6 


4.6 


Cottage cheese 


4 1 


4,1 


4.1 


39 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


Beverage m^1kB3/ 


227.2 


229.7 


Z2B.6 


226.5 


222,3 


224.3 


221.7 


221.5 


Fluid whole milk 8/ 


126.8 


123 3 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.5 


Fluid lowfat milk 9/ 


8&.a 


93.7 


9B.6 


100.6 


100 5 


106.5 


108.4 


110.1 


Fluid sklmm^^k 


11.6 


12 6 


13.5 


14.0 


16. 1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.8 


Fluid cream products 10/ 


6.2 


B.7 


7,0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7,1 


7.0 


Yogurt (excluding frozen) 


37 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


43 


4.1 


4.3 


Ice cream 


1B.2 


18,1 


18,4 


18.3 


173 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


Ice milk 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


84 


7,7 


7.3 


Frozen yogurt 


— 


— 


— 


-^ 




2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


All dairy products, milk 


















equivalent, milkfat basis 11/ 


581^ 


593.7 


591.5 


601.2 


582.8 


565.2 


570.8 


564.7 


Fate & ojIs — Total fat content 


58.8 


64.3 


64.3 


62,9 


63.0 


61,1 


62.7 


63,6 


Butter & margarine (product weight) 


15.3 


15.7 


16.0 


T5.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15.3 


14.8 


Shortening 

Lerd&ediole tallow (direct use) 


21.3 


22 9 


22.1 


21,4 


21.5 


21,5 


22.2 


22.1 


3.8 


3,7 


35 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


3.1 


Salad & cooking oils 


19.9 


23 5 


24.2 


25.4 


25 8 


24.0 


24.2 


25,2 


Fresh fruite 12/ 


SB. 9 


86.8 


93.1 


97 5 


97.4 


98.8 


92.6 


90.6 


Canned fruit 13/ 


12.3 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13,2 


13.3 


13.4 


123 


Dried fruit 


2.6 


2.9 


2.9 


27 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


Frozen fruit 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3,8 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


Frozen citrus juices 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 
Fresh 


357 


40 5 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 




















100.6 


100 7 


99.3 


105.7 


109 7 


112.9 


110.9 


106.0 


C*nnjng 


90.9 


B7.B 


B7,9 


87.6 


63.5 


907 


96.4 


94 3 


Freezing 


17.5 


17.1 


I5.a 


16.a 


18.3 


17.6 


18.3 


19,3 


Potatoes, all 12/ 


O.O 


122.4 


125.8 


125.8 


122 2 


127 4 


127.8 


130 5 


Sweetpotatoesi2/ 


5.4 


5.8 


4.8 


4B 


4.5 


4.6 


5 


4.4 


Peanuts (shelled) 


6.0 


6.3 


6,4 


6.4 


69 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


Tree nuts (shelled) 


2.3 


2.3 


23 


2 2 


23 


2.3 


25 


25 


Flour & cereal products 1 5/ 


150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172.5 


174.3 


174.9 


183.0 


184.3 


Wheat flour 


119.2 


124.7 


125,7 


129,9 


130.0 


129.2 


135.7 


135 9 


Rice (milled basis) 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


17.0 


Caloric sweeteners 1 6/ 


127.0 


131.3 


129,6 


133.7 


135 1 


136.4 


139.1 


140 2 


Coffee jgreen bean equiv,) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv,) 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10,2 


9.8 


10.3 


10.2 


10.3 


3,4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


4,2 





1/ In pounds, retail weight unless othenwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. & ending 
stocks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, Ance, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may not add due to founding 4/ Boneless, tnmmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cook chicken 
going to pet food as well as some water leakage that occures when chicken ie cut up before packaging. 5/ Exicudes shipments to the US, 
territofies. 6/ Natural equivalent of cheese Acheeae Aether dairy products, includes rniscellaneous cheese not shown separately. 
7/ Includes Swiss, Bnck. Munster. cream. Neufchatel, Blue. Gorgonzola. Edam,&Gouda. B/ Plain & flavored. 9/ Plain & flavored & 
buttermilk. 1 0/ JHeavy cream, light cream, haJf & half, & sour cream & dip. 11/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products, 
12/ Farm weight. 13/ Excludes pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye, corn. oat. ii barley products. 
Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners. ATuel. 16/ Dry weight equivalent, —not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 
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